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instructed, M. Jusserand to enter upon in- 

forma] conversations in Washington on the 
subject of the French debt to America, it made a rash 
move, which has led to some very plain speaking. 
That, however, is by no means to be regretted, for it 
is high time that the situation was cleared up. There 
isno longer any doubt about the point of view or the 
intentions of the American Government and the Ameri- 
can people. France cannot hope for cancellation; if 
she does not intend to pay she will have to “ repudiate ” 
and thereby destroy for ever her financial credit in 
New York. It is frankly recognised also in America 
that she must settle with Great Britain pari passu. 
M. Clementel, the French Finance Minister, has some- 
what unwisely reproduced in an official statement all 
the old arguments why France—who is so much more 
Prosperous and more lightly taxed than Great Britain 
—ought not to be called upon to fulfil her financial 
obligations. He seems to suggest that because Great 
Britain and America came to the help of France therefore 
they are morally bound to pay a part of her own war 
expenses. It is an argument which to anyone but 
& Frenchman is totally incomprehensible, and is apt 
to have on the minds of foreigners precisely the opposite 
of its intended effect. No one wishes to press France 
unduly, and there will certainly have to be some 
moratorium, or even cancellation, with regard to arrears 
of interest ; but there appears to be less than no reason 
why the British and American taxpayer should consent 
Permanently to shoulder burdens which both legally 
and equitably belong to the French taxpayer. The 
Suggestion that France suffered more material loss 
any of the Allies is true only from a spectacular 


W i the French Government permitted, or 


point of view. Measured in hard figures her loss was 
far less than that of Great Britain, even having regard 
to the comparative wealth of the two countries. But 
if the suggestion were true, it would not be relevant ; 
we are no more responsible for the losses of France 
in the war than for the losses of Serbia and much less 
than for the losses of countries like Italy and Rumania, 
whom we persuaded to come in on our side. 
* * * 

It is satisfactory to learn from the German Govern- 
ment’s Note to Sir Eric Drummond that they are now 
disposed to join the League of Nations. The Note 
calls attention, however, to one serious obstacle, in the 
shape of Article 16 of the Covenant. This Article 
binds all States-members to take action against a 
covenant-breaker, and the risks imposed on Germany 
by that obligation would, it is urged, be exceptional 
and intolerable. Germany is “in a central position 
and completely disarmed. . . . She stands militarily 
impotent in the midst of a heavily armed continent. 
Should the measures provided for in Article 16 lead 
to hostilities, Germany is incapable of effectively 
protecting her territory against invasion. She would 
be completely dependent upon the members of the 
League for military protection, without being able to 
compel them to afford that protection.” In the 
circumstances Germany submits that she should be 
exempted from the operation of this Article—that, 
in fact, she should be allowed, if she chose, to declare 
herself neutral in any conflict that might arise among 
her neighbours. To those who regard the letter of 
the law as all-important it will seem an awkward 
question for the League to settle. But there is certainly 
substance in the German contention, and, for our part, 
we cannot see that to grant this demand would be an 
infraction of the spirit of the Covenant. The Covenant, 


after all, aims at narrowing the field of disputes and 
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preventing war. Those objects will be achieved better 
with Germany inside than outside the League. And 
they may even be achieved better with Germany 
enjoying a privileged position in regard to Article 16. 

* * * 

It used to be fashionable to compare Signor Mussolini 
not merely to Cesar, but to Cesar’s ideal wife. But 
who, after the Rossi revelations, can pretend any longer 
that Il Duce is above suspicion? Rossi in his disgrace 
has turned on his old chief and accused him of instiga- 
tion of, or complicity in, all the principal Fascist 
outrages, Some of the charges may be impossible to 
substantiate, some of them may be false ; but the belief 
is widespread that there is only too much truth in 
them as a whole. Meanwhile, Mussolini fights his 
losing battle with a mixture of discretion and audacity. 
The new electoral reform Bill abandons the swindling 
system of Proportional Representation on which the 
present majority is based, and returns to the old 
single-member constituency. That, in effect, means 
ordering the extreme Fascists to walk the plank. 
They do not like the prospect, and they will probably 
not go down without a struggle. Whether the 
Dictator’s concessions to constitutionalism will enable 
him to keep any sort of ascendancy is not easy to 
say at present. His two Liberal Ministers are still 
standing by him, though rather coolly, and their 
party may soon call them out. The Oppositions are 
naturally recovering their tone. But it does not 
appear that they are to have things all their own way. 
Mussolini announces that he will keep the conduct of 
the new elections in his own hands, and he is confident, 
or at least pretends to be confident, of his success. 
And the latest news from Italy shows him at his old 
game again—a drastic suppression of the journals that 
dare to criticise him, with raids by Blackshirts on 
newspaper offices and Socialists’ and Freemasons’ 
headquarters. Strong and resolute action, says Musso- 
lini’s organ, the Popolo d'Italia, is necessary to “‘ defend 
the nation.’”” No doubt; but we believe the nation 
has very nearly finished with its present “‘ defenders.” 

* * * 


The Albanian revolution has turned out to be a 
real revolution after all, though not a very bloody 
one. Ahmed Bey Zogu has made himself master of 
the country, and Mgr. Fan Noli and his Cabinet have 
bolted to Italy. The mere change of persons is not, 
perhaps, of great moment, though it may mean some- 
thing to the Albanian people, since Ahmed Bey Zogu 
is a feudalist and Mgr. Fan Noli a modernist. But 
what does give the affair some importance from an 
international point of view is its effect on the relations 
between Italy and Jugoslavia. It is imperative, in 
the interests of peace, that there should be a strict 
neutrality in regard to Albania, and Rome and Belgrade 
were, in fact, pledging themselves to this policy at the 
very moment of Ahmed Bey Zogu’s irruption. No 
doubt M. Nintchitch, the Jugoslavy Foreign Minister, 
was speaking in good faith. But there is evidence 
that the revolutionaries got a great deal of support 
for their adventure in Serbia, and the indignation and 
suspicion that prevail in Italy are not unjustified. 
Following on strong representations made jointly by 
Great Britain and Italy, the Jugoslav Government 
has closed the frontier. But, as the invaders have 
already got across it, the Italians will hardly regard 
this as a perfectly happy ending. If Ahmed Bey Zogu 
behaves properly, the damage done may be small. 
But it is clearly necessary that the Serbians also should 
behave properly in the future, and it is the business 
of the Jugoslav Government to see that they do. 

* * * 

It would be difficult to imagine a situation more 
distressing and chaotic than that revealed by the 
several conferences held in India during the past week. 


| 


The Indian National Conference, while nomi 
accepting Mr. Gandhi’s new Twelve Points, most of 
which are either trivial or fantastic, actually vote 
him out of the leadership. The Das programme o 
obstruction in the Councils is fully endorsed, and My 
Gandhi, who was vigorously attacked by Mr. Lajpat 
Rai and other comparative realists, is left to dray 
what comfort he can from the so-called agreement 
to give one more year’s trial to his gospel of handspip. 
ning. Admitting that he could not define the aim of 
his movement, he declared that the means alone 
were enough for him. He contends that Non-Co. 
operation is suspended, not abandoned; but singe 
the power has gone from him, the result is the same, 
His denunciation of the Lancashire trade as built 
up on the ruin of millions of Indian peasants, and 
therefore altogether immoral, has raised somethi 

of a storm throughout India. The All-India Moslem 
League has been meeting in Bombay, under a moderate 
president, who gave qualified support to the Bengal 
coercion Ordinance. More significant still were the 
speeches made at a conference of Moslem leaders in 
Calcutta. The chairman offered to Lord Lytton their 
““ warmest support and heartiest co-operation” in the 
suppression of anarchy. Other speakers defended 
the Ordinance, and emphasized their disagreement 
with the men who control the Swarajist National 
Congress. Such evidence as this not only confirms 
Mr. Gandhi’s sorrowful admission that the attempted 
Hindu-Moslem entente had little substance in it, but 
clearly foreshadows a further change in the balance 
of parties in the Councils. 

* * * 

The Trades Union Congress delegation has come 
back from Russia, and has presented to the General 
Council of Congress a very brief interim Report. This 
Report really tells us nothing beyond the fact that 
the delegates have been much impressed by what 
they have seen, and that they do not believe in the 
legends about “ brave little Georgia” which have 
been accepted as truth by many of their own colleagues 
in the Labour movement. It is, of course, quite 
impossible to estimate the value of their impressions, 
or the thoroughness of the study on which they are 
based, from the brief sentences of the interim Report. 
We can only await the full Report, which it is promised 
shall be issued in about a month’s time. Meanwhile, 
the General Council has made it plain that, whatever 
arrangements may be under discussion with the Trade 
Unions in Russia, there is no intention of co-operating 
with the representatives of Communism in this country. 
An invitation issued by the “‘ National Minority Move 
ment ’’ to an international conference on Trade Union 
unity has been rejected by the General Council, and, 
we may presume, will now be rejected by the Inter 
national Federation of Trade Unions, which has been 
awaiting the General Council’s report upon it. There 
is still the likelihood of considerable difference of 
opinion about the delegation’s Report; but pre 
sumably the controversy will now be deferred unti 
the full Report is ready. This will give tempers tim 
to cool, and help to induce a more reasonable and 
dispassionate discussion than seemed likely before the 
delegation’s return. So much the better; in dealing 
with Russian affairs we need as much light as possible, 
and as little heat. 

* * * 

Evictions have been resumed at Clydebank, and 4 
number of families in arrears with their pre-war Tel 
have been turned out of their homes. In practi 
every case, however, these families have been reinsta 
the same day by the Tenants’ Association, and ar 
still living in the houses which they have reoccup! 
The officers carrying through evictions have nearly 
always to break down locked and barricaded doo® 


in the presence of a large and hostile crowd. 
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crowd, however, usually lets them alone, waits till they 
and the police have gone elsewhere, and then breaks 
the seals on the doors and puts back the furniture 
which has just been removed. The returned tenants 
have, of course, no legal right to occupy their homes ; 
but the police have offered no resistance to the re- 
occupation, and no attempt has so far been made to 
tun them out again. The law does not, and under 
t circumstances cannot, operate in Clydebank, 
so far as matters of rent are concerned. The present 
warfare brings a settlement no nearer. It 
al get the landlords their money, and it does 
not really turn anybody out of his house, unless he 
is willing to go. What is to be the end of it? Clearly, 
since the dispute cannot be settled locally by agree- 
ment, the Government must intervene and, recognising 
that the situation is abnormal, come to the aid of 
tenants and landlords alike. Matters have been 
allowed to drift long enough. Both parties must be 
anxious to settle ; but the landlords will not go without 
their rents, and many of the tenants cannot afford to 
pay them. It is clearly a case for compromise, and 
those tenants who cannot afford to pay must be given 
the necessary financial aid from public funds. 
* * * 


The dispute on the railways concerning the 
“mileage’’ of locomotive drivers has been settled by 
the National Wages Board in favour of the men. 
There will be, therefore, no indirect reduction of wages 
by an increase in the standard mileage to be worked. 
The danger of a national railway strike is thus happily 
removed for the present, and attention will now be 
directed to the national programmes presented by 
those railway Trade Unions. Mr. Bromley and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers, desiring 
as usual to go one better than Mr. Thomas and the 
N.U.R., have put forward a more drastic programme 
of their own. Thus once more the rivalry between 
the two Unions introduces a conflicting factor into a 
situation likely in any case to be difficult enough. 
Next, we suppose, the numerous craft Unions in the 
tailway shops will feel it their duty to go one better 
still, and we shall have yet another conflicting pro- 
gramme for another group of railway workers. It is 
about time the Trade Unions in the railway world 
leat to settle their squabbles among themselves, 
imstead of behaving like a pack of spoilt children. 
A single programme, put forward in common by all 
the Unions concerned, would obviously have a far 
better chance of success than these competing claims 
by rival Unions which have presumably the same 
interest to serve. The Unions have acted together 
in settling the “‘ mileage’ dispute; can they not act 
together again on the wider issue of the national 
programme ? 

* * * 

The annual article in the Times on the “ Legal 
Poor” has not made cheerful reading for some years 
past, and the article appearing this week hardly relieves 
the gloom, It is true that the numbers in receipt of 
relief have fallen substantially during the past year, 
from 1,240,700 persons in England and Wales last 

mber to 1,068,370 at the end of November, 1924. 
But it has to be remembered that the corresponding 
humber for 1914 was only 618,300, and that a vast 
number of persons are receiving benefit under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts for whom there was 
ho such protien in pre-war days. Indeed, a good 
deal of the reduction in legal pauperism is probably 
attributable, not to a d i 
; ’ ecrease in need, but to the 
pubroved provision for Insurance benefit, and especially 
— disappearance of the “ gap.” The vast mass 
of the relief given is “out-door”; in November, 


= against 216,298 cases of institutional relief, there 
tre 852,077 of relief in people’s own houses. Ex- 


Service men receiving relief numbered 87,152, or, 
with their dependents, 312,889. Some £6,000,000 
was spent on relief to persons actually in employment. 
This is a substantial reduction. In many centres 
joint schemes have now been worked out between the 
Guardians and the other local authorities for the 
employment of workers receiving relief, either for 
wages or without pay other than the amounts received 
in relief and unemployment benefit. Over 200 of 
these schemes are now in operation, with very varying 
results, according to the spirit in which they are 
administered. Figures showing the cost of poor relief 
are not available for the current year; but for the 
year which ended last March the total expenditure 
is estimated at £38,000,000, of which nearly £33,000,000 
came out of the rates. The amount paid from rates 
in 1918-1924 was just over £12,000,000. Thus, despite 
other forms of provision, the cost of Poor Law 
relief has gone up to three times its pre-war amount, 
and the number of those relieved by two-thirds. Un- 
employment, which ought to be fully provided for in 
other ways, is, of course, the outstanding cause of this 


increase. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If we do not take 
our pleasures sadly in Ireland, we feel they lack savour 
without a dash of vinegar and a liberal dose of red 
pepper. Since Easter, 1916, it has been an invariable 
rule that on the eve of popular holidays, however 
clear the political sky may seem to be, the air shall 
grow thick with prophecies of imminent blood and 
war. Most of us are so hardened to this kind of thing 
that we paid little heed to the Christmas rumours 
of fresh trouble in the Free State Army, which it was 
said would end in a crisis even worse than the mutiny 
of last March. Now we learn from a bald and brief 
official announcement that there was fire beneath 
the smoke. Some forty non-commissioned officers 
and men have been dismissed, together with a number 
of civil servants, for participation in a conspiracy 
with certain ex-officers “to renew the attempt to 
subject the Government to pressure of an unconstitu- 
tional nature.’”’ It may be assumed the Executive 
Council would not have issued the statement unless 
its members were satisfied they had got to the bottom 
of the plot, but in their own interests it would have 
been advisable to take the country more fully into 
their confidence. The practice favoured by all our 
parties of keeping the ordinary man in the dark about 
serious issues until concealment becomes impossible 
does as much as anything else to provoke the frantic 
emotional stampedes that are the worst blot on our 
politics. Publicity is the best weapon with which 
to fight underground plotters, as the Government 
ought to have learned from their experience in the 
army crisis of last year. At the same time it is for- 
tunately not necessary to take the report of the con- 
spiracy too tragically. For our sins we have plenty 
of would-be Mussolinis, but mercifully they lack both 
brains and imagination, and their simple minds cannot 
soar above the idea of holding up the nation with a 
gun. Conceivably we might decide to scrap the Free 
State and with it the whole principle of democratic 
rule, but if we elected to place our fortunes in the 
hands of a dictator, there is little prospect that the 
choice would fall upon any of the muddled minds 
responsible for the fiasco of the March mutiny. The 
decision by the Northern Government to revoke the 
Curfew Order is a welcome New Year's gift to the 
people of the Six Counties who, if they now have a 
fancy to hear the chimes at midnight, can gratify it 
without the risk of stopping a bullet from a policeman’s 
revolver. Irish militarists of all brands have had a 
long innings, but their ascendancy has definitely begun 
to diminish. 

Rr 
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THE COLOGNE MUDDLE 


R. CHAMBERLAIN and M. Herriot between 
M them have made a sad mess of the Cologne 
problem. They have decided that the 
Cologne area is not to be evacuated on January 10th, 
and they have published this decision unaccompanied 
by any adequate explanation of so palpable and serious 
a departure from the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
It has been intimated, of course, that the Allied 
Governments have reason to believe that Germany has 
not fully complied with the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty—as is most likely true—but even this 
allegation has not as yet been framed in clear and 
categorical terms. The “ British view’’ is stated to 
be that the status quo in Cologne must be maintained 
at any rate until the full report of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control is in the hands of the 
Allied Governments. In other words, the Treaty is 
to be broken and Germany deprived of her ostensible 
legal rights, merely because a certain Allied report is 
belated. We do not say that that is a full and fair 
statement of the true position, but it is how the position 
has been presented to the German people through the 
clumsiness and procrastination of the British and 
French Governments. No one, either here or in 
Germany, knows what is intended about Cologne— 
whether it is to be evacuated in six months’ time or 
in five or ten years’ time. The Germans have been 
vouchsafed nothing more than the curt intimation that 
the Allied Governments have decided to ignore the 
provisions of Article 429 of the Treaty. Whether this 
decision is wise or just or necessary is not at the moment 
in question ; the point is that it has been announced 
in a manner which the Germans cannot be blamed for 
regarding not only as high-handed but as insultingly 
off-handed. And as if to emphasise these qualities, 
it was Lord Curzon of all men who was chosen to 
make the announcement. 


There are obvious and well recognised difficulties 
about the punctual evacuation of Cologne; but they 
are difficulties which are understood in Berlin as 
well as in Paris and London, and there is no reason 
why, with the exercise of a little tact and foresight, 
they should not have been dealt with in such a manner 
as to prevent the outbreak of the new wave of resent- 
ment and hostility which has swept over Germany 
during the past fortnight. We do not doubt the good 
intentions of Mr. Chamberlain or the sincerity of his 
desire to avoid any further exacerbation of feeling 
between Germany and England and France. But 
if we acquit him on that score we are bound to convict 
him on the other. The better his intentions, the 
more inexcusable his failure to realise them. We do not 
think that Mr. MacDonald, if he had remained in 
office, would have failed in this manner ; for everything 
that he did in the sphere of foreign policy showed that 
he appreciated the value of civility in imternational 
relations. At times indeed he seemed almost to over- 
estimate its value. At any rate, he would never have 
consented to the gross, and really quite unnecessary, 
incivility with which Messrs. Chamberlain and Herriot 
have treated the German Government in this matter 
of the evacuation of Cologne. He might have given 
very little away, and have reached, in tact, the same 
decision, but he would at least have adopted the forms 





of negotiation, and managed somehow to preserve the 
comparatively friendly atmosphere which was created 
by the London Agreement of last July. 

It happens that in the present state of the relations 
between Germany and the Allies the question of 
manners is a vital question. However definitely 
we may be determined to assert our own view against 
German opposition there remains all the difference 
in the world between negotiation and dictation. I 
is, as we said in this connection a week or two ago, 
the difference between Peace and War. The British 
Government in consenting to the enforcement of a 
military ‘‘ sanction ’’ has returned to the methods of 
Force and the atmosphere of War. They are keeping 
soldiers and guns in Cologne for the ostensible purpose 
of bringing pressure to bear upon the German Govern- 
ment—as if the futility of such methods had not long 
ago been sufficiently demonstrated, and as if the far 
better method exemplified in the discussion and 
eventual acceptance of the Dawes plan had never been 
thought of. That these two alternative methods are 
wholly incompatible is surely too obvious to need 
argument. The Dawes plan can only be carried out 
if there is good will on both sides, and three months ago 
it seemed that this essential condition had been satisfied, 
But now it is in jeopardy once more, through the 
blundering policies of Paris and London. It appears 
that Mr. Chamberlain has consented to this renewed 
use of military sanctions for the sake of strengthening 
the ‘“Entente.” Is that ill-omened word always 
to seem synonymous with “ War’’? 

A large section of German public opinion—according 
to the Berlin correspondent of the T'imes—regards the 
decision of the Allies about Cologne as proof positive 
that the new era, supposed to have been inaugurated 
by the London Agreement on the Dawes Report, 
was a mere illusion and that Germany is now “ con- 
fronted with the beginnings of a new policy of revenge.” 
That, of course, is nonsense; but it is a belief for which 
the action of Messrs. Chamberlain and Herriot has 
given considerable justification. There is no denying 
the assertion of the Frankfurter Zeitung that the refusal 
to evacuate Cologne is “an act of force.” It is 
obviously an act of force. Similarly, when the demo- 
cratic republican Kélner Tageblatt declares that 

the Allies could have given the Rhineland no more convincing 
proof of the birth of a new policy, which both showed and 
called for good faith, than to have begun the liberation of 
the Rhineland on January 10th; the instinctive regard of 
the German people for justice has been deeply wounded, 
the excuses put forward to cover the breach of peace and of 
justice merely hide the real political ground 


what can we reply? We have not attempted to 
negotiate on the matter; we have merely repudiated 
Article 429 and postponed the evacuation sine die. 
What can the Germans be expected to think other 
than what they do think? It is a sad and stupid 
business—a quite gratuitous creation of new mis 
understandings which any reasonably competent 
diplomacy should have found it easy to avoid. _ 
The apparent failure of Germany to comply with 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty does, of course, 
provide a plausible excuse for the decision of the 
Allies to remain in Cologne. But it is only plausible, 
not sensible. There are two reasons why it is. ab 
to attempt to insist by force on the literal and exact 
performance of Germany’s obligations in this respect 
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The first is that no German Government can comply 
with the demands of the Allies as long as force is 
the recognised arbiter. For if force is to be supreme 
then inevitably millions of rifles and guns will be 
concealed by the patriots of Germany, no matter 
what Berlin may say, and nothing short of a complete 
military occupation of the whole of Germany can lead 
to their discovery and confiscation. And the Allies 
are hardly in a position to enter upon any enterprise 
of that sort in the year 1925! The second reason is 
that these alleged hidden hoards of weapons and 
munitions can in any case be of only trifling import- 
ance. The weapons of 1914-18 are already obsolete. 
In the next war—if we are to have a next war—their 
value will be almost negligible. Whether Germany 
has one thousand or a hundred thousand machine guns 
will not matter at all. The weapons that are really 
likely to matter are scarcely dealt with in the Treaty, 
nor indeed could have been dealt with in any treaty 
framed as long ago as in 1919. To suppose that 
Germany can be kept by force—and in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles—in a state 
of complete military impotence is no more than an 
naive hallucination. The German Nationalists are 
right. If the Allies seek security in the exhibition of 
foree, a successful war of revenge against France will 
become possible. The only solid obstacle to such a 
war is the fact that the majority of the German people 
do not desire it keenly enough to face its risks. But 
itis safe to say that by the Allied decision about Cologne 
that majority has been reduced by tens, perhaps 
hundreds, of thousands. 

But we do not think that any thought of war need 
at the present time be seriously entertained. What 
is really serious is that this return to the policy of 
military sanctions, to which Mr. Chamberlain has 
agreed, may easily lead to the destruction and eventual 
abandonment of the Dawes settlement. War cannot 
be reconciled with peace nor military sanctions with 
good will. We must choose one path or the other. 
Mr. Chamberlain wishes apparently to pursue both at 
the same time. Unless he can find a way out of the 
tangle in which he and the excellent M. Herriot have 
involved themselves over this evacuation problem, 
we shall soon find ourselves back in that state of inter- 
national chaos from which after Mr. Baldwin’s defeat 
in 1928 we were rescued by Mr. MacDonald. Of course, 
neither Mr. Baldwin nor Mr. Chamberlain desire a 
return to the old position, but unless they bestir them- 
selves—and assert their own views against those of 
the Quai d’Orsay, which M. Herriot seems no longer 
able to control—it is into that that they will inevitably 


WHAT THE JAPANESE THINK 
ABOUT SINGAPORE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T is genuinely remarkable that so little is known in 
England about Japan’s opinion upon the projected 
naval base at Singapore; for, whether the plan is 

= or bad, it is obviously one of deep interest to the 
‘panese Government. If, as Mr. Amery first stated, it is a 
— of pure strategy, unconnected with policy, then 
Bri Japanese have every reason to wonder why Great 
onitain should wish suddenly to concentrate a battle fleet 
i the Pacific in the interests of fleet mobility ; but if, in 






spite of official denial, policy really dominates the whole 
plan, then it is of some importance to know what the 
Japanese think of that policy. 

To them the selection of Singapore as a battle fleet base 
means that Great Britain intends to transfer to the Pacific 
that supremacy she exercised formerly in the Mediterranean, 
and more recently in the Atlantic. So strongly is this view 
held that the Osaka Asahi, an important journal widely 
read among the educated classes and mercantile community, 
calls the project a serious menace to Japan, and permits 
itself to say, “ when all is said and done, the true object of 
the British Navy is to compete for supremacy in the Far 
East with the Japanese Navy.”’ That Japan would have 
to spend more money on her navy is held to be the inevitable 
consequence of the threat believed to be contained in a 
battle fleet on the borders of the Pacific. In the present 
impoverished state of Japan this necessity, forced upon a 
heavily taxed people, is viewed with consternation, and 
nearly the whole of the Japanese Press claims that Great 
Britain’s intentions are against the spirit of the Washington 
Agreement, even if not strictly contrary to the letter of it, 
They regard the Singapore plan as embodying a revival of 
war-like principles, and that incitement to war directed 
against Japan is, after all, incitement to racial war. Nor is 
this all. It tends to foster the growth of militarist and 
reactionary tendencies in Japan, now happily on the wane. 

The Yomiuri (a Liberal paper) of Tokyo, points out that 
should Singapore be made a battle fleet base, the defences 
and capacities of Malta, Aden and Colombo will have to 
be increased in proportion, and this, it considers, will 
imply a menace to France and Italy, which countries will 
also find themselves obliged to increase their taxation. The 
general opinion of Japan is that no such base is wanted. 
The papers, one and all, dismiss the idea that she has any 
aggressive designs or ambitions to seize the territory at 
present occupied by any other country. True, though it 
may be according to the Yomiuri that the Filipinos fear the 
oppressive rule of America more than Japan’s ambition, 
and that the Indian people are more distrustful of Great 
Britain than of Japan, there is no possibility of attack on 
either India or the Philippines. Australia, it is recognised, 
is nervous of Japan, and with reason. The principles of 
‘** White Australia ’’ and the shutting out of Asiatic immi- 
gration puts that dominion, says the Yomiuri, in the 
position of a traveller crossing a lonely heath with a rich 
treasure in his possession. He gazes fearfully around, 
expecting a highwayman to spring up from behind every 
bush. Japan finds it highly embarrassing that she should 
be made the object of this suspicion, and that Australia 
should call in the aid of the Mother Country to protect 
her with swollen armaments against the attacks she seems 

to invite. Not till the last extremity would Japan take 
up Australia’s challenge ; for to make an enemy of Australia 
would be to make an enemy of Great Britain; nay more, 
an enemy of all the white races on the earth. It would be 
as absurd for Japan to fight Britain on the problem of 
Japanese emigrants to Australia as to fight America on 
behalf of her residents in California. So much for the 
opinions of the Press. 

Official utterances on the subject are few, for Japanese 
foreign policy is as secretly conducted as our own. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs guardedly says he is well 
aware that the scheme of establishing a Singapore base was 
not promoted by any feelings against his country, yet in 
so much as Japan will never be Britain’s enemy, and there 
is no other naval power in the East, the project is uncalled 
for, and can only give rise to feelings of regret and disap- 
pointment. 

Admiral Baron Sakamoto, a naval officer, distinguished 
as an educationalist and rewarded with a peerage for his 
services, says that “ British traditional policy expressed 
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in the words ‘ Britannia rules the waves,’ is operating still.’’ 
He added that the centre of the world’s naval importance 
has shifted from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and with the 
British people it is a matter more important than party 
that the British Navy should be the champion in the new 
arena as inthe old. The Admiral pointed out that a British 
Member of Parliament had observed that the projected 
base might prove of service to the American fleet in the 
event of war between Japan and the United States. But, 
he added, “‘ political arrangements are constantly changing. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was sacrificed to the Washing- 
ton Conference, and may some day revive with its obliga- 
tions of mutual assistance, then the Singapore base may be a 
greater menace to the Philippines than to Japan. The 
natural outcome of it all is rivalry for command of the 
Pacific.” It is clear, therefore, that both public and official 
opinion in Japan is persuaded that the Singapore plan is the 
mere instrument of a policy of latent antagonism to them- 
selves. It remains to be shown that what has been said 
of the scheme both in England and abroad fully justifies 
their anxiety. What a foreigner thinks is shown by Captain 
von Gadow’s remarks in the Marine Rundschau. His 
opinion is that the project of building a base at Singapore, 
though decided on before the Washington Treaty, was no 
more than an item in the general policy ; and that Great 
Britain could cut off Japan’s essential supplies of rice by 
controlling the Eastern trade routes from Singapore. He, 
no doubt, has in his mind the French port of Saigon, whence 
Japan imports a great amount of her essential rice supplies. 
It could be easily blockaded by our cruisers and submarines 
based on Singapore, which is only one and a half day’s 
voyage away. This is tolerably outspoken, but it is diplo- 
matic reticence compared with what was said in the British 
Parliament during the Singapore debate, when Commander 
Bellairs, member for Maidstone, positively defended the 
whole project on the ground that the new base would be 
useful to the Americans if they ever went to war with Japan. 
There is a considerable difference between the notion of 
Great Britain using the Singapore base to violate the laws 
of neutrality to the detriment of an old and faithful ally and 
Mr. Amery’s original defence. 

If, then, the Japanese have a right to conclude that 
the policy which animated the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
has been deliberately reversed, what are their reflections 
likely to be? To regard the matter in proper perspective 
one should remember, firstly, that Japan was Great 
Britain’s ally from 1902 till 1922; secondly, that in 
the Great War her cruisers convoyed Australian troops 
across the Indian Ocean, and that her destroyers won 
the unstinted admiration of British naval officers for their 
self-sacrificing work in the Mediterranean during the 
submarine crisis. 

The remarks both of the member for Maidstone and of 
Admiral Gaunt, M.P. (at a meeting of the Chelsea Navy 
League), may not be of much importance to the Japanese ; 
but they must feel that they justify a profound distrust 
for a Western nation’s sense of honour and gratitude, and 
if they believe that Great Britain is now an active partner 
in the policy of excluding them from lands they could 
cultivate, and of working for their diplomatic isolation, 
they must feel that Bethmann-Hollweg’s somewhat in- 
coherent remarks about the British policy of encircling 
a potential enemy have an uncomfortable application to 
their own affairs. Mr. Amery’s elaborate explanation 
will leave them cold. 

The Japanese public are well aware that for twenty 
years England and Japan were allies, and that the Japanese 
Navy faithfully fulfilled its obligations in the late war, 
but that immediately the Treaty is dissolved a battle-fleet 
base is to be built. Though the British Admiralty disclaim 
any aggressive action against Japan and insist that, owing 





to its distance from Japan, Singapore is only a defen 
for Australia, India and the British trade in the Far East, 
the Japanese know as well as the British Admiralty thay 
Singapore is some three thousand miles distant, but jp 
spite of this there is nothing to prevent an enemy’s navy 
operating against their coasts from a “Scapa Flow’ 
closer to their coast with Singapore as the Po 

or Rosyth, just as they themselves used the Elliot Island 
as an advanced base against Port Arthur. So the distang 
of Singapore from their country does not make the Japaneg 
feel themselves any safer, as the coasts of China posses 
many potential advanced naval bases which would be 
some five hundred miles distant from Japan (the same 4; 
across the North Sea from Wilhelmshaven and 
Flow). The advocacy of the Singapore project by Admin] 
Niblack, United States Navy, (late Naval Attaché ip 
London) at the conference of Naval Architects held jp 
London this year, will certainly not calm their appr. 
hensions of the possible use of Singapore. The President 
of the United States Navy League has written recently 
in the Fortnightly Review an article coinciding with Admin 
Niblack’s views. Popular feeling is well expressed by the 
Tokyo Kokumim, which remarks that Japan was looked 
upon by the British Empire as a protector to India and 
Australia whilst the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was in 
force, but it is regarded as a menace immediately that 
alliance is terminated. 

The news that the Labour Cabinet had made up its 
mind to discontinue the scheme was very welcome to th 
Japanese people. The Prime Minister, Viscount Kato, 
also expressed his gratification at hearing of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s decision. 

The latest telegrams from Japan show that the revival 
of the Singapore scheme has caused a strong feeling of 
resentment throughout that country. The fear of th 
American Battle Fleet, with Singapore as its base, is the 
outstanding feature of Japanese feeling at the moment. 
With this fear there is the knowledge that in spite of th 
Washington Treaty more money must be now spent 
the Japanese Navy by a nation taxed already to th 
breaking point. The Japanese anticipate a racial wa 
with its dread consequences, owing to America’s vast 
resources in wealth and munitions of war. 


A YEAR’S WORK 
Paris, December 80th. 


T the beginning of the New Year it is customaly 
to look before and after. For France the yet 


that is past has seen many changes—far mot 
than one could possibly have anticipated last January. 
M. Poincaré was then in power, and he had some chane 
of winning the Elections which were to take place in May 
The French troops were solidly settled in the Ruhr, an 
General Degoutte had made his famously foolish remati 
that they were prepared to stay there a thousand yeas 
There seemed to be little prospect of getting the Frent 
out. The occupation was producing a state of mind ® 
Germany which might express itself, if not immediately 
within a measurable period of time, in an outburst 
violence. The British Foreign Secretary, although on the 
point of his departure, was having a final thrust at t 
French. There was an international uproar about the m* 
guided attempts of local officers and officials to foster * 
Separatist movement in Rhineland and in the Palatinate, 
and M. Poincaré was weakly condoning these blundes 
England was so incensed against France that the Nes 
Year’s message to England which the French Pnm 
Minister had agreed to deliver by wireless telephone ¥# 
not, for diplomatic reasons, delivered. It appeared ® 
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though there could not be decent relations for a long 
time to come between the French and the British, while 
the Americans, with all their sentimentality, were at last 
sick of France. 

A few weeks later the French, instead of hearing another 
Pershing cry ““ Lafayette, nous voila!” heard on all hands 
dreadful phrase, “ La faillite, la voila!” The franc 
sumped: there was the beginning of a panic, and the 
French did not hesitate to send out of the country all the 
money they could dispose of. Then M. Poincaré tried 
heroically to save the situation. All budgetary rules had 
been broken, but belatedly financial order was to some 
extent restored. The measures which the Government 
was compelled to take were exceedingly unpopular. The 
“double décime ’’—that is to say, an all-round increase 
of two-tenths on the existing taxes—was particularly 
criticised. It is probably the precise truth that the Bloc 
National was defeated at the polls on May 11th chiefly 
because it called at the eleventh hour for financial reforms 
and imposed fresh financial burdens on the French people. 

When the Cartel des Gauches, which was successful at 
the Election, routed the Bloc National, it seemed that its 
majority would be feeble, but a considerable number of 
“Saxons’’—as the French still call those who rush to the 
assistance of the victors—swelled the numbers upon 
which M. Herriot could count. The Cartel des Gauches 
was a combination of the Socialists and the Radicals for 
electoral purposes, but in the new Parliament it became 
the Bloc des Gauches—a more or less permanent alliance 
of Socialists and Radicals. The Socialists would not 
share the responsibility of Government, but they promised 
their support to M. Herriot. The Cabinet which was 
formed was Radical, but the driving force was Socialist. 
At least, that was the intention of M. Léon Blum, the 
leader of the Socialists. The Socialists had to swallow 
some of their principles to collaborate with the bourgeois 
party and to vote a bourgeois budget, but, on the other 
hand, the Radicals were pushed further than many of 
them really wished to go. 

One of the first acts of the Bloc des Gauches, even 
before the formation of the Cabinet, was to compel the 
resignation of M. Millerand, President of the Republic, 
who had shown himself too openly on the side of the Bloc 
National. He was replaced not by M. Painlevé, as the 
Left intended, but by M. Doumergue; and this incident 
showed in a flash that sooner or later a Government of 
the Centre which would exclude the Socialists might be 
formed. In a secret ballot the members of the Left were 
not, even in the first days of triumph, faithful to their party. 

It was generally supposed that M. Herriot could not 
drastically change the policy of France. But he did. 
He and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime Minister of 
England, manifested the warmest sympathy for each other’s 
ams. In opposition, M. Herriot and the Radicals had 
never made their position perfectly clear, but they now 
fame out against the whole method of coercion. The 
Dawes Plan was accepted, not only by France and England, 
but by Germany, in the London Conference, and is now 
in full working order. Probably it does not dispose of 
the Reparations question, but for the time being Europe 
's given a respite, is no longer bored with the eternal dis- 
cussions which have been carried from casino to casino. 
There is no doubt that an immense step towards recon- 
ciliation was taken, and M. Herriot, whatever may be 
thought of him generally, must be given every credit for 

courage. 

The French are not yet out of the Ruhr, but they have 
— to complete the evacuation by September. 
nternational fraternity was whole-heartedly preached in 
» and there was a remarkable transformation. 
her the Germans have responded with the same 





generosity as was displayed by the Radicals is another 
matter. The recent German Elections, in spite of ingenious 
attempts to interpret them advantageously, are not 
altogether satisfactory in the eyes of the French. Nor is 
the response of Russia to the decision of M. Herriot which 
led to their recognition found to be happy. With 
M. Krassin, the Ambassador, there came Captain Sadoul, 
a representative of the Third International, and his advent 
was the signal for a new Communist push. I have already 
examined at length the situation created by the renewed 
activities of the Communists. They are in themselves by 
no means dangerous, but by arousing alarm they have 
singularly weakened the prestige of the Radical Govern- 
ment. The most amazing rumours of impending revolution 
were set afloat, and one could hear in every tramcar and 
café the precise date fixed for the rising. 

M. Herriot was also responsible for the fresh interest 
that was taken in the League of Nations. The proposed 
protocol may end in smoke, but at any rate France has 
shown that she desires nothing better than an all-round 
friendly agreement which will guarantee her security. 
One may be pardoned some slight amusement at the search 
for security—the philosopher’s stone of our age. But all this 
is, so far as it goes, an admirable record of six months’ work. 

What of the future? I had occasion lately to compile a 
list of Prime Ministers of France since 1890. Three 
Ministers, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes and Clemenceau, 
reached or nearly reached the end of three years of office, 
and M. Poincairé stayed for over two years. For the rest, 
their tenure of office was brief. Rarely did it exceed one 
year. The average works out at ten months, and that 
average would be lower were it not for the exceptional 
Premierships to which I have referred. Unless M. Herriot, 
therefore, is an exceptional Prime Minister in exceptional 
circumstances, there is some justification for the belief that 
he is approaching the end of his tether. In the opinion of 
many people his downfall at an early date would, from the 
international point of view, be unfortunate. He has 
strengthened the Entente with England, won the confidence 
of America, entered upon an experiment with Russia, and 
done something to remove the grievances of Germany. He 
has given hope to those who cling to a belief in the League 
of Nations, and who believe that another war can yet be 
averted. 

The other day I talked with him on his bed of sickness, 
and although he was obviously worn out by the strain of 
the six months, he was still effusively optimistic. In spite 
of the very doubtful wisdom of raising at this moment in 
America the problem of debts, and in spite of the muddle 
that has been made by procrastination in the discussion 
of the problem of Cologne, it may be fairly said that on 
the whole M. Herriot has done well in the sphere of foreign 
affairs. But in the sphere of domestic affairs many mistakes 
have been made. As I predicted, the ejection of M. 
Millerand from the Elysée has resulted in a sort of political 
vendetta. For party reasons, Communism has been 
magnified, and if care is not taken the Fascist spirit will 
grow in this atmosphere of alarm. There has been con- 
siderable mishandling, and M. Herriot, who desires to be a 
pacificator, will find Frenchmen turning bitterly against 
Frenchmen. 

Misled by ardent Radicals who are living in the past, 
there has been a revival of anti-Clericalism—a dead issue 
until M. Francois-Albert and others endeavoured to stir 
it into fictitious life. Catholics are being driven into the 
anti-Radical camp. Discontent has been stirred up in 
Alsace-Lorraine when it might with a little tact have been 
avoided. There is grumbling that measures of social 
reform have not been put through. Even the amnesty is 
incomplete and has strangely hung fire. Though I would 
like to be able to speak well of the French finances, I am 
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bound to make the gravest reservations. The Budget has 
not been passed at the end of the year as it should have 
been, and the old system of provisional credits is again 
resorted to. The Budget is believed to be balanced, and it 
is a single budget, not a double budget, as in previous years ; 
but the raising of loans continues, and for the internal 
loan a price that seems to be preposterous will have to be 
paid. For every hundred francs a premium of fifty francs 
will be paid in the next ten years, and with interest every 
hundred francs will cost the State nearly two hundred francs. 
A great deal remains to be done before French finances are 
put on a sound footing. The difficulties that one foresees 
are enormous. 

Such, stated briefly and impartially, is the balance-sheet 
of 1924, In it will perhaps be found some indication of the 


course of events in 1925. 
, S1sLEyY HupDDLESTON. 


THE PASSING 
OF THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE closing down of the Freeman’s Journal brings 

I to an end almost the longest and certainly not 

the least chequered chapter in journalistic history. 
It was established as a daily paper in 1763, the year in 
which John Wilkes came to loggerheads with George III. 
over the North-Briton, and its founder, Lucas, like Wilkes, 
had to fly the country for his opinions. If the paper 
began in a storm it ended in a cataclysm. Foul weather 
was no new experience to a newspaper which had stood 
with Grattan, O’Connell, Butt, Parnell and Redmond, 
but into the last five years of its life it managed to cram 
more thrills and sensations than it had known in the 
previous hundred and fifty. When the Sinn Fein trouble 
began the Freeman was generally regarded as a safe and 
rather stodgy paper, so occupied in saying ditto to the 
leaders of the Parliamentary party that it had neither 
views nor vision of its own. Ironically enough for a 
journal which prided itself above all things on its respect- 
ability this is the Freeman which, thanks to the exertions 
of Mr. James Joyce, will live in literature. Mr. Bloom, 
the hero of Ulysses, was one of its canvassers, and the early 
chapters of the book reproduce with photographic accuracy 
and in embarrassing detail the life of the old office in 
Princes Street which went up in flames during the 1916 
Rising, the first of the misfortunes that in the years that 
followed were to come so thick and fast. Whoever com- 
poses the last annals of the Freeman will also have to write 
of crowded. hours, but crowded with a different kind of 
life from that which Mr. Joyce unravels with such heroic 
industry. If there is any virtue in “living dangerously” 
the later Leopold Blooms should all have attained the 
stature of Nietzschean supermen. 

It was an office joke which did not greatly exaggerate 
the facts that, by 1919, the only force with which the Freeman 
had not developed a feud was the Salvation Army! The 
British authorities began the fray by dismantling the 
printing machines and throwing the paper out of gear 
for seven weeks, and some months later bettered their 
hand by imprisoning its proprietors, Mr. Martin Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Hamilton Edwards, and its editor, Mr. P. J. 
Hooper, after a trial by court-martial. Not to be behind- 
hand the Northern Government raided its branch offices 
and prohibited copies from circulating inside their borders. 
Bad as these ordeals were, they were at least official acts 
executed under legal decrees; extra-legal methods and 
unofficial visitations proved a more nerve-racking trial. 
From the first the paper was anathema to Sir Hamar 





Greenwood’s Auxiliaries whom it nicknamed the “ Bg). 
brigands”’ after one of their famous exploits. 
began their campaign of revenge by setting fire to th 
commercial offices, and when this failed to give the desireg 
result it was followed up on Christmas Day, 1920, by 
a bomb explosion. Major operations were varied by light. 
ning raids on any excuse or none until members of the 
staff came to regard it as an agreeable surprise if work 
was not suspended for an interlude during which revolve 
were flourished in their faces or suspected “‘ Shinners” 
were paraded for identification before a “ spotter” jn , 
mask. 

Curfew raiders, even when the Freeman was not their 
quarry, had a cheery habit of stopping their cars outside 
the office in the small hours, and jumping down with wild 
war-whoops and a vicious clatter of rifle-butts in th 
hope that this kind of frightfulness would damage moral, 
If the hearts of the night-staff were more often than not 
in their mouths, the paper kept its end up boldly. Qn 
one occasion after two raids had been made inside a few 
hours, in the course of which all the copy was seized, 
compositors beaten with butts of revolvers, a sub-editor’s 
teeth knocked out, and, for a grand finale, everyone from 
galley-boys to leader-writers lined up outside the building 
and informed they would be shot inside five minutes, 
the Freeman poster next morning consisted of the familiar 
phrase from music-hall advertisements, ‘‘ Twice Nightly!” 

Few people in Ireland in those days could claim that 
they were in no danger of receiving attention at the hands 
of one or other of the rival armies. The hard plight of 
the Freeman was that for a long time it had equal reason 
to be scared of both. Sir Nevil Macready denounces 
it in his reminiscences as the servile instrument of the 
murder-gang who, according to him, dictated its poliey 
and ordered it to mark down Government officials for 
assassination. Yet Dan Breen, the leader of the gunmen, 
writing of the same period, declares that the paper was 
beneath the contempt of all decent Irishmen. Is ‘it any 
wonder that a recurrent nightmare of the Freeman stafl 
was that a Sinn Fein raid on the premises might synchronise 
with a raid by the Black and Tans? Breen would have 
wrecked it, as he wrecked its rival the Independent, for 
its denunciation of the attack upon Lord French, but 
for the fact that the paper when it commented upon the 
Ashtown ambush had already been suspended by British 
G.H.Q., so that if the gunmen had acted they would have 
been doing for the Castle what it had proved unable to 
do for itself. That the Freeman was able to appear il 
spite of the prohibition was due to the failure of the military 
to make the order applicable to other publications of the 
company. Having spent half the night removing essential 
parts of the Freeman machines, G.H.Q. gnashed its teeth 
in the morning to find the paper trebling its sales with 
poster which read “ Castle suppresses the Freeman, read 
the Evening Telegraph.” 

When the Freeman, in the ‘eighties, ranged itself with 
the Land League, its editor, himself a Whig, defended the 
policy in private with the remark: ‘‘ The country is goilg 
to the devil, and the Freeman is bound to go with the 
country.” In the Sinn Fein conflict its real merit was thst 
it fought against desperate odds the battle of the ordinary 
Irishman who saw salvation neither in Castle rule nor ® 
the Republic, but in government in accordance with the 
will of the people. It has been ferociously assailed on the 
ground that it uttered no condemnation of the activities 
the gunmen. As a matter of fact, the Freeman betweet 
1916 and 1919 ruined itself politically and financially in ® 
effort to avert the appeal to physical force. The 
against it in those days was that it suffered from the slave 
mind because it insisted that the fibre of the Irish peopl 
was not tough enough to withstand the demoralisatie® 
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that must result from the application in practice of the 

| of the enthusiasts who preached “ the pathos of the 
pikehead and the logic of a blow.”” We know now from 
the revelations of politicians like Mr. P. S. O. Hegarty and 

en like Mr. Dan Breen, that Sinn Fein was stampeded 
against its will into fighting by a handful of irreconcilables. 
The slave mind was in the Dail not the Freeman, and to-day 
not a few of those who made “ the crack of the rifle ” the 
first and last article of their faith are wringing their hands 
over a moral débdcle. It is true that the Freeman in the 
last phases of the struggle flung its whole weight against 
Dublin Castle. But it had maintained from the first that 
responsibility rested upon Downing Street for the failure 
to offer any alternative to armed coercion, and with the 
degeneration of the conflict into a competition in crime it 
knew that the only hope of restoring sanity was to get 
British militarists out of the country with the least possible 
delay. 

~a the Treaty was signed the Freeman dealt with 
native gunmen as faithfully as it had done with the Black- 
and-Tans. Months before the Free State attacked the 
Four Courts the paper had turned the tide of popular 
opinion against the Irregulars by printing a report of the 
secret conference at which Rory O’Connor and his associates 
disclosed their plans for superseding democratic government 
by a military dictatorship. The rest of the Dublin Press 
declined to take the risk of complying with the Government 
request to give the report to the world; and no one con- 
nected with the paper was in any way surprised when, 
within twenty-four hours of the publication, a gang of 
200 braves invaded the premises after midnight, held 
up the staffs at the point of the revolver, reduced the 
machines to scrap with sledge-hammers, and withdrew 
after firing the building. The destruction was so complete 
that it was possible to issue only a tiny broadsheet next 
morning, but the paper refused to be suppressed and con- 
tinued to sound as fierce a note of defiance as if it had an 
army at its back. 

In the civil war, by which time the Freeman was going 
again as usual, its office resembled rather a besieged fortress 
than a newspaper. Visitors were received by a doorkeeper 
automatic in hand; behind him guards, under cover of 
the counters or flat on the floor with books and files built 
into a breast-work, trained half-a-dozen rifles on the intruder. 
The office windows were manned by sentries, who enlivened 
the small hours by exchanging shots with hidden snipers on 
the neighbouring housetops. For long it was an open 
question whether the Irregulars or the Guards were the 
greatest danger. Only the rawest of the Provisional 
Government’s raw levies could be spared for this work, and 
the majority of them knew as little about a service rifle 
as they did about a linotype machine. There were few 
weeks when guns did not go off by accident, one printer 
was badly wounded, and bullets ripping up through the 
floors did not facilitate the swift production of copy. One 
night after a shattering explosion under the editor’s room 
& sergeant clattered upstairs with the kindly assurance : 

It’s all right, sir. Sentry fired at a rat—and got it!” 
On another occasion during a lull in the firing, a recruit, 
who evidently found things dull, turned from his post at 
the window to a harassed leader-writer, vainly endeavouring 
to pull his wits together, with the cheerful proposal: “‘ If 
you like Pll show you how to take the pin out of a Mills 
bomb without exploding it!” The ordeal of the staff did 
not end when work was finished. All of them had been 
condemned by the Irregulars to be shot at sight, and the 
journey home through dark streets, echoing with the roll of 
musketry, made heavy demands even upon two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning courage. 
things as things were for the night-staff, they were if any- 

worse for reporters, who led lives that the heroes of 


Mr. John Buchan or Mr. Philips Oppenheim might have 
found enjoyable, but which were calculated to reduce 
ordinary mortals to mental wrecks. How they got their 
stories, if the tale could have been told, would have made 
better reading than the stories themselves. Often in 
martial law areas they had to pass themselves off as 
American journalists, with the knowledge that discovery 
might mean a bullet at short range from an Auxiliary’s 
revolver. Other civilians speedily learned to run from 
the rattle of the guns; reporters had to run towards it, 
though the odds were that they would be taken for com- 
batants or spies. Some were captured and lugged about 
the country by the Irregulars as prisoners of war; others 
were tried by Republican military courts for the high 
crimes and misdemeanours of the paper. Nobody pretended 
to like the work, but it is no bad tribute to the Freeman, and 
especially to its editor, Mr. Hooper, a tower of strength in 
the darkest hours, that, loudly as all connected with the 
paper cursed their luck at times and contrasted with their 
hard lot the “ cushy’ job of heavily insured English cor- 
respondents, who were relieved at short intervals from 
service on the-Irish front, there were even in the worst days 
no deserters and few malingerers. Wherever else respon- 
sibility lies it is no fault of theirs that, after their long 
Odyssey, the ship foundered under their feet in smooth 
water. 


THE MONEY-BOX 


HE elder of my nieces brought home a money-box 
from the Christmas tree at a party. It was a 


charming little thing in the shape of a house, 
with long windows painted on the front. ‘* How does one 
open it ?”’ she asked me, turning it upside down, and tug- 
ging at floor, gable-ends and roof in turn in the hope that 
something would give way. “ Yes,” I said, taking it from 
her and examining it, “ that is the important thing to know 
about a money-box.” “‘ Ne child,” continued my niece, 
taking it back and shaking it vigorously, “ ever put more 
than twopence into a money-box, unless she knew how to 
open it.” “ Do children still have money-boxes? What 
about the children at school?” I asked her. “ Oh, yes, 
but they all know how to open them, or they know how to 
get the money out with screw-drivers and things. Belinda’s 
always having money-boxes given to her—mostly those 
ones in the shape of letter-boxes—but, as soon as she has 
saved twopence, she sees a toffee-apple in a shop and wants 
them back again. So, of course, she has to break the money- 
box open. You can easily get the bottom off that kind 
of money-box with a tin-opener.”’ ‘“‘ But the money-box,” 
I protested, “ probably costs at least sixpence. Isn't it 
rather an expensive way of getting out twopence ?”’ “ Oh, 
she didn’t buy the money-box.” “ No,” I agreed, “ one 
has to remember that.” ‘“‘ Then,” my niece went on, 
“‘ there’s the sort of money-box that nobody’s supposed to 
be able to open, but that bursts open when it’s full. Some 
kind of spring or other. Of course, the children have to 
stuff them with all kinds of things when they want their 
money back. It’s quite easy. Anything does as long as it 
makes the spring work.”” Just then, as if by a miracle, 
the floor of the money-box turned gently round in her hand, 
and the great secret was revealed. “ Good,” she cried, 
her face lighting up, “‘ now I shall be able to put some money 
into it. This is a sensible sort of money-box.” ‘ Yes,” I 
told her, “‘ you were always lucky. Think of all the other 
poor children slaving away with tin-openers and screw- 
drivers. If parents only knew, they would realise that the 
ordinary money-box is a waste not only of their money 
but of their children’s time.” “ Most grown-up people 
are silly,”” said my niece, as she pushed a penny through the 


slit in the box and shook it so as to make it rattle, 
C2 
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Is this, then, the universal experience ? Has no child 
ever saved money in a money-box? The money-box, I 
fancy, is not a natural inhabitant of the nursery, but is a 
monument of worldly wisdom set up there in the guise of a 
toy by crafty parents. I doubt if any child, on being asked 
to choose a gift, ever asked for a money-box. Not that 
children invariably dislike money-boxes when they get them. 
I seem to remember enjoying the contemplation of a new 
money-box and dreaming that it was already full before I 
had dropped the first penny into it. Children have visions 
like their elders, and the vision of lots of money begins to 
attract long before one has ceased to eat liquorice alphabets. 
There is always something that costs a little more than the 
pennies of the day will run to—a toy revolver, a concertina, 
a fishing-rod, a huge Roman candle, a watch, a new sort of 
knife, a three-cornered Cape of Good Hope stamp; and 
even a child soon learns that twelve pennies make a shilling, 
and that twenty shillings make a pound, and that these 
vast sums can be achieved by saving. A child, looking 
through the slit of a money-box, can see a considerable extent 
of Paradise. On the other hand, there are Paradises less 
out of reach in every confectioner’s window and in every 
advertisement of bargains in stamps at the beginning of the 
Boy's Own Paper. It is difficult even in later life to give 
up the positively delightful present for the sake of the 
superlatively delightful future. In childhood, one frail 
human being at least found it impossible. Never once, I 
am confident, was I able to buy anything out of savings. 
Never, after the first few days of saving, did I look on a 
money-box as anything but an enemy to be outwitted and, 
if necessary, to be destroyed. As a rule, the money-box 
was a small tin drum. When once the pennies were in, you 
might hold the box upside down and shake it for an hour 
without tempting a single coin to fall out. Then you got a 
knife and tried to tease one of the pennies gently to stand 
on its edge above the slit and to glide forth into the light 
of day. I am afraid I was a poor artificer, for even this 
usually failed with me. Besides, there is nothing more 
exasperating than to have had a penny on the side of your 
knife time after time for a hundred times, and to see it 
always, just as it seemed about to behave like a Christian 
at last, disappear into the tenebrous fastnesses of the 
money-box. I am sure that one of the sorrows of Tantalus 
was to possess a money-box full of pennies, and, when he 
felt a longing for cokernut chips, always to be able to get a 
penny nearly, but not quite, out. I, for my part, could 
never endure this sort of thing for very long. The more 
the money-box defied me, the more determined I became, 
and, if I could not get at the pennies with a knife, I went 
over to the cupboard and took out the Young Craftsman’s 
Box of Tools, and armed myself with a chisel. It is my 
firm conviction that no money-box was ever made that could 
stand out against a chisel. With a chisel you can either 
prise the top of the box off or, better still, you can widen the 
slit till the pennies drop out as easily as pigeons fly out of a 
pigeon-loft. The box, it is true, never looks the same 
again in either case. But to prise the lid off ruins it for 
ever, whereas the enlargement of the slit merely leaves it 
with a grotesque and irregular mouth. The untampered- 
with slit of a tin money-box always reminds me of Mr. 
Murdstone with its prim, tight, cruel, ungenerous lips. With 
the help of a chisel it becomes transformed in the course of a 
few minutes into a mouth that can laugh—cheerful, Fal- 
staffian, a partner in mischief. It also becomes immensely 
more useful to the child who owns it. Before, it was a mere 
nuisance, with all the vices and none of the virtues of an 
ornament. Now, it is a highly serviceable money-box—a 
money-box which you can either put pennies into or take 
pennies out of as you please. 

It is a nice point in ethics whether it is dishonest to 
rob one’s own money-box. Obviously, each of us consists 





——e 


of two selves—the self that wishes to save and the self 
that wishes to spend—and one of them differs as much 
from the other as a man does from his first cousin. Not 
only this, but each of them distrusts and is hostile to 
the other. The self that saves feels himself thwarted a 
every turn by the self that spends, and the self that spends 
is irritated by the knowledge that the self that saves jg 
constantly watching him and grudging him every penny 
in his fingers. When the self that spends sees the self 
that saves stealthily slipping a penny into the money-box, 
he longs to cry: “Stop, thief! That belongs to me”; 
and when the self that saves sees the self that spends 
forcing pennies out of the money-box with a chisel, he, 
too, feels like crying out in his anguish: “ Stop, thief! 
Everything in that box belongs to me.” Theirs is, indeed, 
a tragic position; each of them serving a life-sentence 
in the other’s hated company and as unable to escape 
from his neighbour as one of the Siamese twins. Luckily, 
at an early period in life, one of them usually gains the 
predominance over the other, and bullies him into silence, 
Life would be intolerable if our two selves were for ever 
dragging each other into court and laying complaints 
against each other before that grave magistrate, conscience. 
I do not remember at what date the self that spends won 
a complete victory in my bosom over the self that saves, 
but I know that it was a Waterloo. I am as avaricious 
as anybody, and I love money more than can be expressed 
in prose ; but I have no talent for saving it, and the only 
money I ever hoarded was money that I had had no time 
to spend within the narrow compass of a twenty-four 
hours’ day. It was in vain that you would have told me, 
even at the age of ten, that “‘many a mickle makes a 
muckle,” or that you would have given me an edifying 
story about a poor boy who became rich because he always 
remembered the proverb, “ Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.”’ I, too, desired 
to be rich, but I hoped it would happen by a miracle. 
It seemed to me a kind of meanness to deny my stomach 
a bar of chocolate or a box of sherbet merely in order 
that at some future date I might be prosperous and, 
perhaps, Lord Mayor of my native city. It would have 
seemed like saving at the price of the sufferings of a friend. 
Why, after all, should the stomach suffer in the interests 
of the pocket? The stomach is human, sensitive and 
warm. The pocket is inhuman, unfeeling and cold. Itis 
better that the pocket should serve the stomach than 
that the stomach should serve the pocket. Every child 
who has ever broken into its own money-box knows this. 
And yet there must be some pleasure in saving money, 
for many people would rather do this than go to the theatre 
or travel or buy books or drink Burgundy. Probably the 
best people like doing it, because they are thinking of their 
children’s future or want to help some cause that they 
have at heart. But there are also people who enjoy 
saving money for no other reason than the pleasure of 
saving money. It is a passion like drink with them, and 
a hobby like collecting old china. It is probably a fairly 
common passion, and a good many novelists from Balzac 
to Mr. Arnold Bennett have made it a dominant theme 
in fiction. Does it usually begin, I wonder, with a money: 
box ? When Cruikshank became a fanatical teetotaller, 
he drew a series of horrifying pictures, showing the progre® 
of the love of liquor from the cradle to the grave. + 
first scene, so far as I can remember, represented 4 child 
in arms being dosed with liquor by well-meaning bi 
foolish parents. In that early sip was the forecast of the 
drunkard’s doom. Can it be that the early gift of # 
money-box is as fatal a kindness? Imagine 
Cruikshank drawing the Miser’s Progress in a score 
scenes, with the first scene showing a benevolent grand: 
father holding out a harmless-looking tin money-box 
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an infant scarce able to walk. Ten years later, the boy is 
putting @ button into the collection-plate in order to 
save a penny. In another ten years, he is smoking no 
cigarettes except those he gets from his friends. By 
the age of forty he has a substantial banking-account, 
put he persuades himself that he is so poor that he never 
to the theatre, never rides in a taxi, and never invites 
a friend to dinner. By sixty, he is a rich man and is con- 
yinced that he is all but a pauper. He gives up his 
morning paper and goes and reads the papers in the Free 
Library for the sake of economy. By eighty, he is as great 
a wreck through abstinence as it is possible to be through 
self-indulgence—a man who has always had plenty of 
money and never knew how to spend it—a complete wastrel 
who never wasted a penny—a monument of selfish self- 
denial. It is a sad story, and should be a warning to 
parents to think twice before placing so perilous a gift 
as a money-box in the innocent hands of children. At 
jeast, if they do, the gift should always be accompanied 
by a box of tools, containing a chisel, a tin-opener, and a 
screwdriver. With these, a money-box can do a child very 
little harm. The only money-box consonant with virtue 
is a box out of which one can get money when one 
wants it. v. v 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—There are many statements contained in the review 
entitled “‘ The Black Man’s Burden,” in your issue of Decem- 
ber 18th, which should not be permitted to pass without 
comment. 

In all questions relating to undeveloped races there is a ten- 
dency among people who have not been in close contact with 
these races to apply to them the standards that they have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, acquired from their knowledge of 
more civilised races. ‘This mental attitude is the cause of many 
of the accusations which are brought against the white races in 
their settlement in Africa. As long as people act on the 
assumption, generally unconscious, that there is no fundamental 
difference between the black man and the white man except in 
the minor detail of colour, these accusations will be brought 
forward. 

Each fact must be considered solely in regard to its actual 
local bearing. For instance, your reviewer talks of the “ vile 
housing conditions * to which native labour is condemned. To 
the European the general housing conditions are obviously 
unpleasant, but in general they are a vast improvement upon 
the conditions which the native regards as natural in his own 
home. Anybody who has visited, for instance, a Masai encamp- 
ment, where the sleeping quarters consist of huts so low that 
the only method of entry is by crawling into them, where human 
beings and cattle are shut up in the same enclosure at night, 
and where the dirt of the cattle is never cleared away but 
allowed to accumulate for months until the tribe abandons the 
camp and resumes its nomadic progress—anybody who has 
seen this sight will realise under what conditions a native can 
live normally without the slightest desire for any improvement. 

The picture which is so luridly painted of oppressed natives 
working for eight to sixteen shillings per month is obviously 
intended to discredit the white settlers of Kenya. If the follow- 
ing facts are taken into account the matter takes on a very 
different aspect. On an average each native has to pay about 
eight shillings a year in hut tax. In order to acquire the 
necessary money to pay this tax he has to go out to work, as in 
general he does not produce sufficient to enable him to acquire 
it by selling his produce. Usually he goes to work for a period 
— six months on contract if he has to travel any distance from 

home, his fares being paid by the employer. During this 
Period he is housed and fed, and earns on an average twelve 

&month. At the end of the six months he has acquired 

= to the amount of seventy-two shillings. His expenses 
uring this period, if he is so inclined, are nil, and during his six 
months’ labour he has earned enough to pay his taxes for many 
years tocome. Some tribes—e.g., the Kavirondo and Kisii—are 
y economical in this respect, and take home prac- 








tically all their earnings with the possible exception of a small 
amount spent on clothing. Compared with the lot of many 
people in England, the lot of the native is certainly a very happy 
one in this respect. To him the fear of unemployment is 
meaningless, as if he is thrown out of his job he has always got 
his home and his livelihood in his reserve. 

Another point quoted from Dr. Leys’ book is very misleading. 
The statement that “‘ the colony spends fourteen times as much 
on troops and police as on the education of Africans” is 
obviously intended to convey the impression of a dominating 
and unenlightened militarism. Surely it is obvious that in any 
country in a primitive stage of development the first requisites 
are those of law and order, and that it is only the surplus funds, 
which remain after these requirements are satisfied, that can be 
spent on education, agriculture, etc. Most of the military 
expenditure of Kenya is due to the necessity of protecting the 
Northern frontier from Turkana and Abyssinian raiders. The 
benefits of this protection are enjoyed by the settled native 
population as well as by the white settlers, and if this protection 
were withdrawn no number of “ books and slates and ploughs ” 
would be of much use against a Turkana raid. I have got no 
figures at hand, but I do not think we should have to go back 
very many years to find a condition of affairs in which England 
was spending “* fourteen times as much on troops and police as 
on the education of Englishmen.” 

It would be trespassing too far on your space to deal with the 
numerous other points which are mentioned in the review of 
Dr. Leys’ book, but I hope that the discussion of the above 
points will assist in counteracting to some extent the aspersions 
cast by your reviewer on the Government of Kenya and the 
very fine type of men who compose the British settlers there.— 
Yours, etc., 

A. J. V. UNDERWOOD, M.Sc., A.M.I.Chem.E. 

71, Staverton Road, N.W. 2. 

[Our reviewer did not cast aspersions on the “ very fine type 
of men who compose the British settlers in Kenya,” but on the 
peculiarly objectionable system of exploitation pursued by those 
settlers and supported by the Government of the Colony. That 
was the main point of Dr. Leys’ book, and our correspondent 
does not—and we fear cannot—answer it.—Eb., N.S.]} 


THE SUDAN AND THE LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAn. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Meyrick Booth, in suggesting 
that “large areas of undeveloped land, such as the Sudan, 
should be opened up freely to all nations alike,’ is obviously 
unaware that the “child of opportunism,” as Lord Cromer 
called the New Sudan—born after the reconquest—was thrown 
open to every nationality for the purpose of legitimate trade. 
In Modern Egypt we are told why the Condominium, “ that 
hybrid form of Government hitherto unknown to international 
jurisprudence,” caused “‘ a splutter of amazement ” in Europe, 
and ‘“‘ some few words of ineffectual protest ” from the Sultan 
of Turkey, but no serious opposition from any quarter. The 
secret of this lay in the provisions of Article VI. of the Agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Egypt, which laid down that 
“in all matters concerning trade with, and residence in, the 
Sudan no ‘ special privileges would be accorded to the subjects 
of any one or more Power’; in other words, the German, 
the Frenchman, the Italian and others were placed on a precisely 
similar commercial footing to that enjoyed by a subject of the 
Queen of England. Even the most militant Anglophobe could 
not fail to be struck by the contrast between this liberal attitude 
and the exclusive commercial policy adopted by other colonising 
Powers.” 

As for the Sudan being used as a colony for Europe’s surplus 
population, as your correspondent seems to suggest it should be, 
it never was, and never will be, used as a British colony. Lying 
within the equatorial regions it is pre-eminently one of those 
countries unsuitable for European colonisation—even the 
warmth-loving Egyptians find its climate unbearable—and it 
comes into the category of those territories which, as Benjamin 
Kidd pointed out thirty years ago, “the European races will 
gradually come to realise must be administered from the tem- 
perate regions,” “under the direction of a relatively small 
official population.” This is exactly what is happening in the 
Sudan. Its million square miles are governed by a handful 
of British officials—one hundred and thirty-five all told, outside 
the technical services in Khartum—and the policy of the 
Government is that of allowing the various peoples inhabiting 
the country to develop gradually towards a more civilised form 
of life at their own pace, leaving the administration “ as far 
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as possible,” as the late Sir Lee Stack pointed out more than 
once, ‘“‘ in the hands of native authorities, wherever they exist, 
under the supervision of the Government . . . putting its 
veto upon what is dangerous and unjust and supporting what 
is fair and equitable in the usage of the natives.” A mandate 
under the League would probably relieve the minds of those 
who believe (without just cause) that the Sudan is being merely 
exploited by cotton and other syndicates; but it could not 
make it more free than it already is to traders and residents of 
other nationalities, nor enable it to be treated more “as a 
trust for the common good ” than it now is by its remarkable 
handful of British officials.—Yours, etc., 
Clifford’s Inn, M. Travers SyMONS. 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


To the Editor of Tuz New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Meyrick Booth, in saying that the British Empire 
possesses immense and “ disproportionate ’”’ tracts of unin- 
habited land which should be made available for the subjects 
of other nations, surely overlooks two or three vital facts. In 
the first place, almost all the available and suitable land is 
open to acquisition by other nationals on the same terms as 
to British subjects ; secondly, most of these * immense ” areas 
which Mr. Booth has in mind are unsuited to white occupation, 
and even now are occupied by tribal owners. There are still 
limited areas available in Canada and Australia, but the time 
is coming very quickly when there will be fewer opportunities 
for immigration. One of the most alarming facts of Dominion 
colonisation is that the tide is flowing the other way in one great 
Dominion—South Africa. The emigration of whites into the 
Union is now greater than the immigration, and I am informed 
that it is feared that this year nearly 2,000 more whites will 
emigrate from South Africa than those who enter the Dominion. 
—yYours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 


ENGLISH PROSODY 


To the Editor of Taz New STatesMAn. 

Sir,—It will not, I hope, be thought that it is with any 
desire to indulge in carping criticism of an interesting article 
that I challenge Mr. Trevelyan’s interpretation of the prosody 
of the English heroic line, which reached its consummation 
in Paradise Lost: and make bold to assert that it is the foot 
and not the syllable, that is the unit of the line, and to describe 
the line as a line of ten syllables is as misleadingly inadequate 
as it would be to describe the Greek iambic trimeter as a line 
of twelve syllables. 

Apart from the lines with the so-called weak ending (the 
last foot of which is an amphibrach instead of the normal disyl- 
labic foot) there are many hundreds of lines in Paradise Lost 
which contain more than ten syllables, though not one contains 
more than five feet. Faced with this obvious difficulty, Mr. 
Trevelyan prays in aid “ elision’ which term he uses, not 
quite accurately, to include syncope and crasis, which ought 
not really to be confused with elision or each other. 

Elision is a means of avoiding hiatus between two vowels 
which respectively end and begin two consecutive words. 
Some languages, like Latin, are intolerant of hiatus, and 
Latin has no other means of avoiding it; with the result that 
in Latin poetry elision is the almost universal rule, and instances 
of hiatus are extremely rare. To the English ear, however, 
there is nothing offensive in hiatus—it constantly occurs in 
English poetry, including Paradise Lost—and normally we do 
not use elision at all, indeed it is not an improvement to our 
language. Prima facie, therefore, we should not expect an 
English poet to make use of it, except on rare occasions: and 
the constant use of it in English poetry would be as illegitimate 
and offensive as the constant use in Latin poetry of hiatus 
would have been: yet to fit the ten syllable formula, we have 
to say that Milton in fact makes constant use of it. Indeed, 
if we press the matter far enough, we sometimes get results 
which are almost grotesque. Would any English reader, 
unless told that he must, drop the last syllable of “ pillar” 
in the line: 

and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of State ; 
or, as an alternative, render it by “A pillar *f State? If the 
only thing which compels us to attribute that sort of thing 
to Milton is the ten syllable theory, who would not abandon 
it ? 





— 


As regards syncope, there is no doubt a tendency to it ing 
strong stress-accent language such as ours: but the educated 
Englishman is on his guard against it. He could not, I submit, 
be accused of pedantry, if he took care to give effect to the 
‘“*e” in the present participles of words ending in 1, n, or y 
as “travelling” “threatening” and “ covering”: and he 
certainly would not—deliberately at least—pronounce “ original” 
as “ orijnal,’’ ‘“‘abominable” as ‘abomnable,” “* murmuring” 
as ‘“*mumring,” “victory” as ‘“ victry,” “ populous” op 
‘“‘ popular” as “ poplous” and “ poplar,” and so on; nor, 
if he did make a slip of that nature, would he contend that he 
was pronouncing the word correctly. 

Is it then to be suggested that Milton made use of such 
pronunciations, either voluntarily, as worthy of the language, 
the grandeur of which none more than he has ever appreciated 
or demonstrated, or involuntarily and under the pressure of 
necessity imposed upon him by the ten syllable formula ? 

Nor is it so certain that even with the aid of syncope can 
every line be forced into this formula. It is at least open to 
argument that the “n” following immediately a voiced cop. 
sonant like “‘v” forms a syllable by itself, so that however 
much we may try to banish the “ e,” “‘ heaven” can only be 
a disyllable, as it is on any theory in “*‘ And powers that erst in 
heaven sat on thrones,” and “ engraven ”’ can never be looked 
upon as the exact syllabic equivalent of “ engraved.” 
however, is a matter on which some one more versed in the laws 
of phonetics than I must pronounce an opinion. 

Crasis, admittedly, does occasionally occur in English, pro- 
bably “ being ” is legitimately pronounced so as to approximate 
to “ beeng”: but can “ doing” be treated in that manner: 
and if the verdict be that it can, is it either necessary or desirable 
so to treat it in 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more? 
where, by pronouncing it as we normally do, and as we must in 
In doing what we most in suffering feel 


the stress is naturally thrown on “ what,” which is just the 
emphasis which the sense requires. Yet there is no other way 
of getting rid of the anapest in the fourth foot. Better then 
that it should remain, despite the ten syllable formula. 

No doubt “i” often acquires, as it does in Latin, the consonant 
sound which we represent by “ y” in “ you,” and it combines 
with certain letters in a well-established, if somewhat remarkable 
manner—é.g., nation, question, noxious, etc.—but between 
a trilled ““r” and a vowel it is difficult to give it anything 
but its vowel sound. ‘ Memorial” pronounced as a trisyllable 
approximates to ‘“‘memoryal”—not very pleasing to an 
educated ear—while in ‘“ myriads,’ for instance, it must be 
pronounced as a vowel, or got rid of entirely by some means, 
and what are they ? How does Mr. Trevelyan bid us pronounce 

Clothed in transcendent brightness dids’t outshine 

Myriads, though bright ? 
So again “‘u” has occasionally the consonant sound repre- 
sented by “‘w’’—as it had in Latin frequently—of which “per- 
suade” is an instance, but there are words in which such 4 
pronunciation of the vowel would be nothing but a solecism, 
words moreover in which no one would think of getting rid of 
the vowel by either syncope or crasis. How, for instance, 
are we to pronounce “ impetuous” It does not seem to be 
right to pronounce it “ impetwous” or “ impetous,” nor does 
such pronunciation, if it be permissible, do much to improve 
the line 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

Or is it the “i” that we must get rid of in order to reduce that 
line to ten syllables, and so call the word “ mpetuous” ? If 
so we rather spoil 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage; 


or are we reduced to saying that its pronunciation must depend 
upon its place in the line ? And all this for the sake of the ten 
syllable theory! for the normal and correct pronunciation 
of that word fits both the above lines perfectly, if we read them 
as lines of five feet, and not of ten syllables. 

But quite apart from the fact that the adoption of the ten 
syllable theory compels us to say that Milton made constant 
use of elision, which is foreign to the English language, # 
deliberately carried syncope and crasis to lengths to W 
no educated Englishman would carry either even m every 
day speech, sometimes with results which can only be described 
as preposterous, what possible object is gained by curtailing 
the harmonious variety of that metre by banning the cy 
foot? With universal approval, the dactyl, anapest ont 
tribrach take their place in the Greek trimeter ; does it 0 
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any ear whatever which is sensitive to the music of poetry to 
hear them in the English heroic line? If not, why seek to 
exclude them ? Is not the metre which admits of trisyllabic, 
as well as of disyllabic feet, of necessity a more perfect metre 
than one which admits of disyllabic feet only, even as the per- 
fumed rose is a more perfect flower than the scentless cancer- 
bloom? Would Milton have been content to adopt anything 
put the most perfect metre for his masterpiece? And, in 
fact, is there any metre in the world more perfect than the 
heroic line as wielded by him in Paradise Lost, read as a line of 
five feet, normally and predominantly iambs, but, by the sub- 
jime genius of one who feeds on thoughts that voluntarily move 
harmonious numbers, from time to time replaced by and com- 
pined with not only the other disyllabic feet, but also the tri- 
syllabic feet, with the result that we have a poem of over twelve 
thousand lines which, for however long we may read it, never 
once wearies the ear with the faintest suspicion of monotony, 
and inspires us with the sense of the unsurpassed grandeur of 
our language. Such is the metre, with all respect to Mr. Tre- 
yelyan, of Paradise Lost ; not a metre consisting of lines of ten 
syllables, and forced to conform with that rigid and chilling 
wiformity by devices which are at variance with, not to say 


degrading to, the genius of our tongue. 
Ratpu SvutTrTon. 


THE MUSIC OF BACH 


To the Editor of Tak New Statesman. 

Sm,—Mr. W. J. Turner tells us that Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s 
reference to Bach as the world’s greatest composer prompted 
him to “ feel that a more outrageous statement than Dr. Sar- 
gent’s was never made by man.” But in the course of his essay, 
Mr. Turner himself makes a more outrageous statement. He 
writes: ““Of Bach as an artist, as a musician we can say: 
‘Prodigious prestidigitator, there is nothing to be found in 
thee!’” Has Mr. Turner found nothing in, for example, the 
C sharp minor Fugue (No. 4 of the “48”)? If not, I am 
sincerely sorry for him. What of the organ fugues, the B minor 
Mass, the “S. Matthew ” Passion? Would Mr. Turner really 
have us believe they were each and all turned out as by a machine? 
The belief would be ludicrous. 

Towards the end of his essay Mr. Turner, referring to Bach, 
writes: “For me, as an artist and musician, I must confess 
he is a colossal bore.’’ Such a confession has the merit of frank- 
ness, and is by no means uncommon, but I cannot resist pointing 
out that people who make it are rarely acknowledged to be 
musicians. 

As to who is the world’s greatest composer opinions must of 
necessity differ ; but on the question whether or no there is to be 
found anything beyond mere skill in the work of J. S. Bach, Mr. 
Turner is opposed to enlightened musical opinion. Possibly he 
would court such isolation. I hope not, however, for it might 
prevent his being taken seriously.—Yours, etc., 

58 Leander Road, 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


F. A. CLARK. 


Miscellany 


EDWARDIAN 


HISPERING (as usual) from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Age, Cambridge— 
for it was Cambridge this time—spread her 

accustomed gardens to the moonlight. At least, I think 
she did. But, speaking for myself, I was indoors. Where 
else should one seek the delightful inmates of England’s 
second home of lost causes, the forsaken beliefs and un- 
popular names and impossible loyalties? Such exquisite 
things do not haunt damp gardens on cold winter evenings. 
But they were undoubtedly present in the little theatre up 
two flights of stairs. Perhaps Mr. Matthew Arnold, a 
delighted wraith, counted them over again above our heads, 
and was back in heaven (since college discipline must be 
maintained even in the Hereafter) by midnight. For all 
of them were there ; the impossible loyalties became possible 
-_ the forsaken beliefs found true believers, and the 
Ost causes were triumphantly pleaded on the little stage. 


Was not the A.D.C. whispering from her footlights the last 
enchantments of the Edwardian Age ? 


It was, since we were out of London, a delectable premiére, 
a first night without first-nighters. No “resting” actress 
waded along the stalls and, hungry for recognition, showed 
to the dress-circle a too familiar profile. No public man 
became more public still in conversation across three rows 
of seats. Greatest boon of all, no dramatic critic obtruded 
the shabby uniform which that sad guild shares with 
conjurers and waiters. But it was, for all that, a first 
night. We were to see a new play by a new dramatist; 
and we listened hard. The programme took us straight 
back to the age of Mr. Balfour. Was not the scene laid in 
“Briony Manor Breakfast Room,” and “Briony Manor 
Hall: Next Evening,” and “Briony Manor Breakfast 
Room: Next Morning’? Could one doubt, in such 
surroundings, that the Liberals were still in office (in spite 
of several powerful speeches by Lord Cromer) and that 
King Edward was hovering, dove-like, over the map of 
Europe in one of those wonderful journeys of his? Indeed, 
one could almost catch the click of distant hansoms. 

The sweet illusion lasted. For on the stage one saw again 
the imperishable country house, one of the stately homes 
of Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, where 
wives were suspected upon inadequate grounds and missing 
jewels were apt to be recovered in Act III. Only this time 
it had been lent for a few days to some friends of “* Saki,” 
those sprightly phantoms who always seem far too stupid 
to conduct their author’s brilliant conversation. Nothing 
could be more exquisitely Edwardian than “ Saki.” How 
infinitely far that spiteful worldliness is from the clean- 
limbed romps of Mr. A. A. Milne and Mr. Ian Hay and 
all the other “Diversions of this Sweeter, Simpler Reign !”’ 
It is not, one feels, for nothing that the Club prints on its 
programmes the name of a royal Patron. For the little 
comedy is a “period” piece of rare perfection; and it 
was a graceful act to produce it for Queen Alexandra’s 
eightieth birthday. 


Arrangements should be made through the usual channels 
for the customary distribution of diamond scarf-pins 
(with royal cipher) and of gold and diamond sleeve-links 
(with the initials E. and A.). The author of The Watched 
Pot perished, alas! with his period in the war. But his 
hero (who had a taste for scarf-pins) will appreciate the 
gift and earned it; Sir B. Bartlett should make large sums 
for undeserving charities with public readings of Bassington 
and Clovis. Mr. Le Bas wore her astonishing clothes 
like an imperfect lady; and Mr. Reynolds’ powerful 
rendering of a British matron almost took him into an 
earlier period and earned the Albert Medal. Mr. C. W. H. 
Beaton, who designed the scenery and dresses, was really 
hors concours; his creations have a cut that any house 
up three flights of stairs in the Place Vendéme might envy. 
Of the young ladies, Mr. Hill was particularly winning 
and won; and of the gentlemen Mr. Warrender was sound 
and unembarrassed, although one fears that his sober 
politician finds public life a trifle more exacting since the 
regrettable emergence of a third (and wholly unnecessary) 
party. So we bathed, for three Acts, in the pleasant 
streams, by which King Edward sat and Mr. Alfred Austin 
sang. We delightedly knew, as we heard each perfect 
epigram, that we had heard something like it before. 
For we were recovering a lost time with greater eagerness 
than the lamented Proust; and for a whole evening we 
were allowed to breathe the slightly scented air of a 
vanished age. No wonder that the night struck a little 
cold, as we trooped out into the darkness and rejoined, 
with faint regret, our contemporaries. After this Ed- 
wardian interlude, Mr. T. S. Eliot seems a trifle jagged, 
the impropriety of Mr. Aldous Huxley somehow lacks con- 
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viction, and there is about the new revelation of Mr. Joyce 
something almost malodorous. One thanks the A.D.C. 
for so correcting our perspective. 

But was it ungrateful to sit so comfortably in Cambridge 
and think of Oxford ? Memory was haunted by another 
evening, when another company of bold young men was 
to play Aristophanes in the decent obscurity of a learned 
language. It knew its lines; it knew its cues; it knew 
the music. But suddenly the grim announcement fell 
from a clear sky that Mr. Max Beerbohm, dramatic critic 
to the Saturday Review, was “in front” (how bravely 
technical we were). The company was chilled; the 
actors paled beneath their paint ; knees, always so visible 
in classical productions, knocked together. For Mr. 
Beerbohm lived in London, wrote, and (yet more unnatural) 
had fabulously survived by fifteen years his undergraduate 
career. That happened fifteen years ago. 

PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


Drama 
DOES SHAW DATE? 


F course he “dates.” Every dramatist whose 
methods and criticism of life have impinged 
immediately and violently upon his contem- 

poraries does so; what seemed most daring no longer 
startles, what seemed so new appears familiar, and the 
change isdue tohim. But when another writer of equal 
calibre has persuaded the world to look at things from 
a different angle, the work of the earlier writer, if it 
has enduring force, will seem once more original. Now 
the work of Bernard Shaw has this enduring quality. 
I have been a dramatic critic for many years, and when 
I review those years, what gives me most satisfaction 
is that I have always discussed him as a writer of the 
first importance. Of course I am not alone in this 
estimate of him; he has many admirers even more 
enthusiastic than I; but among newspaper critics I 
plume myself on having consistently and from the first 
written as though his was a talent we could be certain 
about. This is a source of gratification to me, for 
that estimate is not shared by some whose literary 
judgment I have otherwise good reason to respect. 
They have never succeeded, however, in shaking my 
conviction that Bernard Shaw is a classic. I am par- 
ticularly proud that I have never hedged, because a 
good superficial case can be made out for his being 
precisely the kind of writer whom contemporaries 
overrate: his points are topical, his types date, his 
themes rise out of social circumstances which dissolve 
and change. I grant all that. But those who argue 
thus forget that a dramatist who is not inspired by his 
own times is seldom inspired by anything. Looking 
back across a century or two, the mark of “ a classic” 
appears to be that he was one who was only interested 
in central human nature, and whose themes were inde- 
~~ of social change or contemporary controversy. 

e forget that Aristophanes’ allusions were as up to 
date as Punch or a “ Max” exhibition, and that 
Tartuffe struck contemporaries as so painfully and 
immediately applicable that it was suppressed. It is 
not because a dramatist’s themes were topical 
that posterity, near or far, is indifferent to his 
work; everything depends on his attitude towards 
them. The permanent in art can only find vital 
expression through the artist’s interest in the imper- 
manent. What I am proud of as a critic is having 
always stressed the originality and interest of Mr. 
Shaw’s point of view. 

Take, for example, The Philanderer, running now at 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, a play which, when 
published in 1898, the author described as a Topical 
Comedy. Though the salt has evaporated for this 

ation which knows not Clement Scott, from the 





a 


speeches of Cuthbertson and his talk about “ man} 
men and womenly women,” and from jokes which jp 
the days when Ibsen and Woman’s Emancipation were 
battle-cries, would have met with crows of delighted 
recognition, still there remains a genuine exhilaratj 
spirit of comedy running through even those p 

of dialogue which have lost sparkle ; while beneath ajj 
the farce lies a formidable sincerity, immensely ang 
lastingly refreshing. The Philanderer is as topical ag 
John Bull’s Other Island, and “* dates ” as much as 
revival of that admirable play would “ date” now; 
but it matters not at all. It only “ dates ” superficially, 

The Everyman company would no doubt have done 
better to emphasise its period by dressing the women 
in the clothes of the ‘nineties and following the 
directions regarding Leonard Charteris’s get up. To 
have done so would have emphasised its internal 
freshness. The leather sandals were important. 

The Philanderer has two themes. One object of 
the dramatist is to expose the “ womanly woman”; 
the other is a critical examination of amorous emotions, 
It may be supposed that the first is now unnecessary, 
Not at all; the characteristics which are exposed to 
laughter in “ Julia’’ have been, and always will be, 
part of the stock-in-trade of the writer of comedies. 
The originality of The Philanderer lay in the ruth- 
lessness of the exposure. We are tougher-minded 
than the audiences of 1898, but this only means that 
the ugliness of the spectacle of seeing “ Julia” flayed 
inhibits less our enjoyment of the comic aspects of 
her exposure. It is still an ugly sight, but it is not 
so shocking as it was, and we are able to notice, what 
escaped her contemporaries, namely, the withering light 
which is turned on to the philanderer himself. Charteris 
is a creation of Mr. Shaw’s admirable and unflinching 
honesty ; he is a projection of himself in the sense that 
Tanner is another. When the play was first performed 
or read, I think I am correct in remembering that 
William Archer said he felt almost inclined to cut 
Mr. Shaw; the play seemed to him so caddishly 
unchivalrous. True, there is not a rag left on Julia, 
but the amatory philanderer, despite his wit, delightful 
gaiety and even his refreshing freedom from self- 
deception, is not presented as an admirable figure. 
He learns from letting himself go in love affairs, and 
he claims that his victims learn too. He does not 
shrink from comparing himself with a vivisectionist, 
but whereas the dogs and monkeys which Paramour 
sacrifices perish, the young women who emerge from 
an affair with Charteris have a chance, he claims, of 
being a little more sensible and honest with themselves 
and others—in fact with a better sense of human rel 
tions and a clearer conception of their own emotions. 
But Charteris’s defence hardly holds good of poo 
Julia. With regard to Grace Tranfield, a modem 
audience will be inclined to think Mr. Shaw has been 4 
little sentimental. Just as Julia is a first sketch for 
Ann, so Grace is a preliminary study for the superiot 
women the dramatist afterwards drew. When Charteris 
tells Julia that from the point of view of morals there 
is not a word to be said for her, he is saying exactly 
what Tanner afterwards tells Ann; only Charters, 
unlike Tanner, has not yet discovered the point of 
view from which he can justify his liking for her am 
keep his own self-respect. The fun about “ Paramour’ 
disease ” and the chaff of doctors is as fresh and amusing 
asever. The part of Julia requires artistic self-sacrifice 
on the part of the actress, and Miss Massingham abat- 
doned herself with energetic devotion. Mr. Aylme 
was admirable as the gentle and stilted goose, Paramou. 
But neither of the old gentlemen satisfied me, and Mr. 
Claude Rains did not bring out the intellectual passio® 
in Charteris which makes him such a disconcerting 
amusing and interesting amorist. 

DesmonpD MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SEE from the obituary notices of William Archer 
| that he was born in 1856. He had the air of an 
enviably robust man, and he looked so youthful that 
one had to remind one’s self that he had a right to be 
called “ old Archer’ by the young—hardly a grey hair, 
ight carriage, a firm quick stride and a look of irre- 
fragable health. The news of his death shocked me like 
that of a man in his prime. He was in his prime. His 
faculties were those which keep and improve with years. 
As a critic his merits depended little upon those sensibili- 
ties which are inevitably freshest in youth. His sensitive- 
ness was sensitiveness to ideas and his prime faculty a 
faculty for reasoned analysis. His glorious, late, popular 
success aS a dramatist was due to the same solid con- 
structive power that made his critical articles effective 
and influential. The Green Goddess, though it was written 
round a capital idea, suggested, I am told, by a dream he 
dreamt, would have been nothing without his faculty of 
discovering why in a play, at such and such a point, this 
hint was important, why that must be said now; when the 
action must be quickened and when a climax could, with 
greater effect, be delayed. No dramatic success was ever 
more pleasing to his fellow-critics than the success of The 
Green Goddess. Archer had worked so long with such flawless 
conscientiousness as one of them. He had ceased to write 
for a weekly where he had space to spread himself, and 
gone back to writing those short notices which are more 
difficult to write and can hardly be as well-worth reading. 
Many of his readers were so familiar with his point of view 
that they had begun to follow his opinions with a certain 
indifference. Though his fellow-critics chaffed him a little 
about The Green Goddess—was it not the sort of play he 
was apt to be rather hard on himself ?—no windfall was 
better deserved. And what pleasure it gave the public! 
Of The Green Goddess we have not seen the last. 
* * * 


Archer made his name as a critic when a dramatic 
movement was on foot which excited people’s passions 
more than Post-Impressionism, which is the only move- 
ment of recent years comparable to it. Archer stood for 
naturalism on the stage. He required, however, technique 
from its practitioners. He was stern on that point ; 
looseness or vague impressionism he contemned. Ibsen 
was his hero. (Who could have a better?) Ibsen was the 
destroyer of false sentiment, silly theatricality, reach-me- 
down themes, and he was also the prime example of firm 
construction. Archer detested the neat artificiality of 
French plays, but he also despised the mere creation of 
atmosphere—“ the moving picture” substitute for true 
drama. Shaw was apt to shock him by his casual looseness 
construction. They were fighting on the same side, 
but among the intelligent critics of the nineties, Archer 
Was often Shaw’s severest critic. He never really liked 
the discussion play. Once they tried collaboration ; 
Archer described himself how impossible he found Shaw 
4s a collaborator, and in the preface to Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant (Vol. L., unpleasant) Shaw has given his own 
‘ccount of the birth of Widower’s Houses : 

Laying violent hands on his (Archer's) thoroughly planned 

for a sympathetically romantic “ well-made play” o1 the 
te in vogue, I perversely disvorted it into a grotesquely 
ue exposure of slum landlordism, municipal jobbery, and the 
we and matrimonial ties between them and the pleasant 
ay independent ” incomes who imagine that such sordid 

: yy ered oe P result was revoltingly 

. , m 
did not then take the theatre quite ps Bo: gpl ey, Benepe 

than it took itself. The farcical trivialities in which I 


followed the fashion of the times, some flagrant but artistic and 

amusing examples of which may be studied in Mr. Pinero’s Hobby 

Horse, produced a year later and now familiar in the repertory of 

Mr. John Hare, became silly and irritating beyond all endurance 

when intruded upon a subject of such depth, reality and force as 

that into which I had plunged my drama. Mr. Archer, perceiving 
that I had played the fool, both with his plan and my own theme, 
promptly disowned me; and the project, which neither of us had 
much at heart, was dropped, leaving me with two abortive acts 
of an unfinished and condemned play. Exhuming this as afore- 
said seven years later, I saw that the very qualities which had 
made it impossible for ordinary commercial purposes in 1885 might 

make it exactly those needed by the Independent Theatre in 1892. 

A good deal had happened to Archer during those seven 
years. 

. * * 

In 1884 he had become dramatic critic of The World, 
and he wrote for that paper for more than twenty years. 
He wrote afterwards for The Tribune, The Nation and 
The Star, but it was his work on The World which made 
his reputation. How wide that reputation was can be 
measured by such references to him as the one in Kipps, 
where the preposterous author of the farce (I forget its 
name) which afterwards restores Kipps’s shattered fortunes, 
is so delighted with Kipps’s sympathetic attention, that he 
calls him a “ regular William Archer.”’ That little stroke 
of contemporary realism shows that the name “ William 
Archer” had acquired a symbolic value. 

* * * 


His translation of The Pillars of Society was performed 
in 1880 at the Gaiety Theatre. This was the beginning of 
his famous translation of Ibsen’s plays which has per- 
manently affected not only English drama, but our way of 
thinking and our sense of values. It was in its results 
the most important piece of work he did. How Ibsen 
was greeted in England is worth recalling; the abuse 
is some measure of the benefit derived from Archer's 
translations. Clement Scott, the famous and popular 
dramatic critic of The Daily Telegraph, who had in his 
youth defended the contested innovations of Robertson, 
accused Ibsen of amateurishness, nastiness, vulgarity, 
egotism, absurdity, uninteresting verbosity, suburbanity ; 
Ghosts, which was first performed in 1891, he compared 
to an open drain, a loathsome unbandaged sore, a dirty 
act done publicly, a lazar house; -bestial, cynical, dis- 
gusting, poisonous, delirious, sickly, indecent, were among 
the adjectives used. “ Realism is one thing; but the nos- 
trils of the audience must not be visibly held before a play 
can be stamped as true to nature. It is difficult to expose 
in decorous words the gross and almost putrid indecorum 
of this play.” In the battles which followed Archer took 
an admirable part. He excelled as a controversialist. 
His temper was excellent and in reply his wit, which serious- 
ness held in restraint, showed itself to great advantage. 
Archer as a controversialist used to surprise even readers 
who found him “ too, too solid.” 

* * * 

Two of his books can be specially recommended to 
readers interested in the drama, Masks or Faces, which is 
a study in the psychology of acting, and Play Making 
(1912). The latter is likely to be of service to intending 
playwrights ; the points he stresses are important and his 
exposition clear. His last book is more important from 
the point of view of criticism than anything he wrote since 
the days of the Ibsen battles. The Old Drama and the New 
is an unsympathetic and almost entirely destructive 
criticism of the Elizabethan Drama. It runs counter to 
the wsthetic tendency of the day, but it is a book so well 
reasoned and documented that enthusiastic members of 
the Phoenix Society must take it into account. There was 
an undue literalness about Archer’s mind, but many of 
the points he makes in that book cannot be ignored. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BOSWELL AT FULL LENGTH 


Letters of James Boswell. Collected and Edited by CuauNcEY 
Brewster TINKER. Sterling Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Yale University. Two vols. Clarendon Press, 
36s. 


The good, if aged, Johnsonian, who, after reading from 
beginning to end, these two stately and University-printed 
volumes, seeks to find room for them on his already overcrowded 
shelves of Johnsoniana, may find himself incommoded in his 
difficult enterprise, by the disturbing presence of a doubt, 
whether it is quite a seemly thing to place the complete corres- 
pondence of our great biographer cheek-by-jowl with the works 
and letters of our great moralist. 

Yet, to un-marry Boswell and Johnson, even on a shelf, is to 
disunite those who, for nearly a century and a half, have been 
joined together in holy bonds. What is to be done ? 

Let us begin by analysing the contents of these two, out- 
wardly respectable, volumes. They will on examination be 
found to contain 389 of Boswell’s letters, now brought together 
by the Boswellian assiduity of an editor who hails from a land 
where the Johnsonian cult has (curiously enough) sunk its 
deepest root. 

Of these 389, ninety-seven (be the same a little more or less, 
for our sight grows dim) are addressed to one single correspon- 
dent (whose replies are lost), the Rev. W. J. Temple, Boswell’s 
oldest friend, and the recipient of his strangest confessions. 
Temple was a Devonian and Cornish Rector, the grandfather of 
that Archbishop Temple of the last century, who is still an 
outstanding figure in the memories of many. 

Forty-nine of the other letters were addressed to Dr. Johnson, 
and are already printed in the Life, but nobody can read them too 
often ; though the numerous questions so anxiously put in them 
were never answered by the Oracle, whose replies (also to be 
found in the Life) may be familiarly abbreviated thus: ‘ My 
dear Boswell—don’t be an Ass.” 

Twenty-five letters were written to John Wilkes, and are 
(with one exception) in the British Museum. Twenty-three 
letters are addressed to Sir Alexander Dick, and eleven to 
Edmund Malone. 

The forty-eight letters written to Boswell’s Land Agent (printed 
in an Appendix), though of small interest to the pure Johnsonian, 
have been, we think wisely, included by the editor, who was 
also, in our opinion, quite justified in excluding the wholly 
imaginary correspondence between Boswell and Andrew 
Erskine—published by the former in 17638. A heavy joke 
larded with bad verses, and occupying 156 printed pages is 
entitled to no consideration whatever. 

There are letters to Garrick, Perey, Reynolds and others, 
and one letter, heretofore unpublished, written to Goldsmith, 
of such an unusual degree of interest, as would suggest forgery, 
were not the evidence in favour of its genuineness quite 
satisfactory. Altogether, Professor Tinker has spread a fine 
table in the presence of the twentieth century, for those epicures 
among us who love to feed on the diet of the eighteenth. But, 
notwithstanding this varied and delicious fare, no reader of 
these two volumes will dispute the truth of what the editor 
himself says in his preface, that the letters to Temple are the 
* heart of the collection.” 

The story of the recovery of these letters in 1856 by Major 
Stone of the East India Company’s service in a small shop 
in Boulogne where they had been bought from a hawker for 
wastepaper, was first told in 1857, when Bentley published 
them and placed them before an apparently indifferent world. 
This Bentley volume had an unnamed editor, who contributed 
an excellent introduction, and by interspersing the letters with 
explanatory notes, not lacking in a quiet humour, turned the 
book into as good a biography of Boswell as anybody need 
wish to read. In 1908, half a century afterwards, Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, published a new edition of the letters, 
with an admirable and informing introduction, by the late- 
lamented Thomas Seccombe, as good a Johnsonian as ever 
lived. “fr. Seccombe made it reasonably plain that the un- 
named editor of 1857, to whom Professor Tinker curtly refers 
**as one Francis,” was in 1857 a young barrister, bearing the 
awe-inspiring names of Philip Francis, who lived to become 
Sir Philip Francis of the Supreme Consular Court of the Levant, 
and died in 1876. If Mr. Seccombe is right in his identifications 
we have the mild satisfaction of knowing that the first editor 
of the Temple letters was the grandson of the reputed author 
of Junius, and a younger brother of Henry Ralph Francis, 
whose memory and writings are still cherished by the long- 
enduring, unromantic, but obstinately affectionate, tribe of 





Anglers. We have given these details about two, not 
forgotten books, because, we think, the Professor has Made 
the mistake that editors are too apt to do, of pooh- : 
or overlooking, the efforts of his two predecessors. Greatly as 
we appreciate the fruits of Professor Tinker’s labours, we canng 
forget those of Sir Philip Francis and Thomas Seccombe. 

Professor Tinker has discovered that the originals of these 
Temple letters, once so miraculously rescued from the bey 
usages of the shop in Boulogne, are now more jealously guarde 
in the fireproof premises in New York of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
who has permitted copies to be made of them ; and it ig thj, 
permission, that enables their present editor proudly to say thy 
now for the first time, the reader may examine them in they 
completeness “‘as Boswell wrote them.” This, however, j 
not quite the case, for the Professor immediately adds, “ only 
two or three phrases have appeared to me to be unprintable” 

How much the book-buying public or the lending libraris 
can stand in this matter of what is called “ frank exposure” 
seems to depend upon the strength of the stomach of ead 
succeeding generation, as diagnosed by publishers. We hay 
not yet got a complete Pepys. 

In 1857 Philip Francis, or his publisher, thought fit, in six 
instances, to omit certain passages which may now be read ip 
the present publication. When making these omissions 
Francis was at the pains to give or suggest his reasons for doing 
so. Thus, on p. 77 in the edition of 1857, we read (within 
brackets) as follows [the “* letter then proceeds to say that the 
same evening he supped with some friends, became intoxicated, 
and committed gross follies, which the next day he went ani 
confessed to his charmer in terms he thought eloquent.”] 

The “ gross follies” thus committed by Boswell, and omitted 
by Francis, may now be read on page 106 of Professor Tinker’ 
first volume. If we have any reader desirous of knowing wher 
the other five omissions in Francis are to be found in Tinker, 
we will take upon ourselves the responsibility of referring him 
to pp. 8, 115, 117, 149 and 215, all in the same first volume; 
and now, having discharged this duty, we are well content to 
leave the matter of taste to the judgment of each individul 
reader, for we have no need to be reminded of the maxim, 
de gustibus, etc. Perhaps, some ten or twenty years hence,4 
younger generation may be allowed, in a subsequent edition, 
to feast their youthful eyes upon “the two or three phrases” 
which the present editor, in the exercise of his uncontrolle 
discretion, has judged to be “ unprintable” by the Oxfoi 
University Press. 

Professor Tinker has evidently drawn the line in 1924 some 
where, just as Philip Francis did in 1857, and, if we declar 
ourselves in this particular case Franciscans, we do so without 
prejudice to the rights of our grandchildren to have no tamperilg 
with their texts. 

It is but fair to Boswell to add that it is only in the letters to 
an old college friend, who all his life was treated by Boswell ass 
Protestant father-confessor (though without power to inflict 
penance, save in the shape of unheeded advice) that any phrass 
are to be found which a masculine editor, either in Mid- Victoriss 
or Neo-Georgian times, could have condemned as “ unprintable. 
Even when writing to Wilkes, and perhaps, because writing 


Wilkes, Boswell never hesitates to adopt the garb and th f 


diction of his Fleet Street preceptor. ‘ Could my feeble mial 
preserve but a faint impression of Johnson it would be a glory™ 


myself and a benefit to mankind. O John Wilkes, thou #% 


learned, and ingenious private gentleman, thou 
politician, thou thoughtless infidel, good without  principl 
and wicked without malevolence, let Johnson teach thee th 
road to rational virtue and noble felicity ” ; and Boswell cot 
cludes this letter with a witty thrust at the politicians, whe 
ranks, none the less, he so passionately aspired to join, 3 
submit, almost to the point of the duello, to be insulted by ths 
ruffian, the first Lord Lonsdale, who was certainly over-Tep™ 
sented in the House of Commons by nine members. “ Let & 
adds Boswell, “ correspond, not as politicians, but as me?" 
wit and humour ; and let us mingle about as much politics ® 
our letters as politicians do wit and humour in theirs.” 

In these 389 letters, now collected by Professor Tinker, 
reader will discover amidst much folly, drunkenness, melanch! 
and even filthy degradation, not only subtle strokes of humow 
and insight, but also, and to a surprising extent, @ hum 
recognition of the infirmities of the writer’s moral characte: 
and of the shortcomings of his acquirements. Boswell’s absurd 
ties lay in the lightness of his head and the feebleness of his 
rather than in the shallowness of his intellect. J 

In these two volumes we are permitted to see the author 
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who has “‘ Johnsonised the world,” at full length, 

poth above and below the waist, without any reservation, or 

the least sacrifice to the respectabilities of life, after a fashion 

, if ever, vouchsafed to us. Where else may we look in 

ish literature for so complete an unfolding of character in 

the ease of anyone who has done so big a thing as Boswell’s Life 

of Johnson ? In reading some of these letters we have occasionally 

heen reminded of some of Wolfe Tone’s, but the comparison 
could only be a fleeting one. 

In 1857 our critical folk were under the domination of either 
Macaulay’s view of Boswell or of Carlyle’s. The former thought 
poswell was a fool, and wrote the best biography in the world, 
pecause he was one; the latter judged Boswell to be a con- 
cited Scotch Laird, with a cocked-nose and bag-cheeks, sensual, 

ious, boisterous, who was yet able to write the long book 
poth these critics knew by heart, because he had an eye to 
discern Wisdom—in short, because he was a hero-worshipper. 

To-day, at a distance of more than 130 years from the publica- 
tion of Boswell’s book, we are quit of these shackles (though 
hobbled by others), and if required to say how it came about 
that the same man who wrote many of these letters wrote the 
book which has earned for the author a glory far beyond the 
wildest flights of his exuberant fancy, we are free to reply, 
simply because he was a great artist who took the most enormous 
pains to realise his own well-thought-out scheme of portraiture 
by means of biography. All through the letters we see these 
ideals gleaming through his cheeks, baggy though they may 
have been. Boswell always intended to write a great life of 
somebody. Good fortune fixed him on to Johnson. 

The latter half of Professor Tinker’s second volume is sad 
reading. It tells the tale, how after Johnson’s death, his 
biographer that was to be, in wretched health, in the lowest 
spirits, dominated and already half-destroyed by bad habits, 
stil hankering after Parliament and Preferments and other 
vain things, which, even if they had been within his reach, 
could only have hastened the inevitable end, and this before he 
had done the only thing left for him to do, yet had sufficient will- 
power to force himself to put together with hands, which though 
they had become the trembling hands of a drunkard, still 
remained the hands of an artist, the great mass of material he 
had collected for the book, which he knew, could he but live to 
see it through the Press, would, in his own prophetic words, 
“be the most entertaining book in the world.” 

Browning asks: 

What act proved all its thought had been ? 


Boswell could, and if he ever has the chance—most assuredly 
will—answer, “ Mine.” 

With the invaluable and most unselfish assistance of Malone, 
Boswell just managed—though his friend often thought he had 
not the use of his faculties (Vol. II., p. 380)—to complete his 
work, and to see it in a second edition, before sinking into his 
grave, aged fifty-five. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


STEVENSON THE POET 


Complete Poetical Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. The Skerry- 
vore Edition. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

This edition is admirable in paper, print, binding and price. 
It contains, apparently, every available scrap of Stevenson’s 
verse: Moral Emblems, A Child’s Garden of Verses, Under- 
woods, Songs of Travel, Ballads and New Poems. The only 
possible criticism would be directed against the composition of 


| the last section, which is “‘ new” in the sense that the poems 
It contains have never before all been brought together in a 
cheap edition. Collection as careful as this runs the risk of being 


confused with the mere raiding of the waste-paper basket. 


U 


Its 
atention is pious, its method thorough ; it seems ungracious to 
complain of thoroughness ; and yet there are the author’s own 
hypothetical wishes to reflect upon. This “new” section 
ote more than a third of the entire volume, and we do not 
ie there are fifty lines in it that could by any stretch be con- 
ered likely to increase Stevenson’s poetical reputation. We 
— however, to admit that that is not the test. Such verses 
Single an’ straucht, he went his way. 
He kept the faith an’ played the play. 
an’ he were man an’ may, 
Whate’er betided. 
Bonny in life—in death this twae 
Were no’ divided 
a nugh inferior to some of the best things in Underwoods, are 
doubt worth preserving ; and the same may be said of a 





few—a very few—of the serious “‘ new” poems. Even the jolly 
impromptus which we know of old in their proper place in the 
** Letters *—the rebuke to the river: ‘ Good God, is that the 
way to run?” with its grave complacence: 
If I a river were, I hope 
That I should better realise 
The opportunities and scope 
Of that romantic enterprise, 
and its transference of enthusiasm from the riparian to the 
human: 
I judge the best, whate’er befall, 
Is still to sit on one’s behind, 
And, having duly moistened all, 
Smoke with an unperturbéd mind : 
this, and the famous outburst on tushery, and 
O Henley, in my hours of ease 
You may say anything you please, 
and: 
Adela, Adela, Adela Chart, 
What have you done to my elderly heart ? 


are pleasant things to find anywhere. But what conceivable 
excuse is there for reprinting the evidently discarded drafts of 
work afterwards polished and published? An entire page is 
occupied by a rather clumsy poem which is, as we are gravely 
told in a footnote, “* the earliest form (1879) of the famous poem, 
Requiem, published in 1887.” But no footnote tells us that the 
long and broken Air of Diabelli’s is a first draft, as it obviously 
is, of the exquisite We Have Loved of Yore, which (with the sub- 
title, “* To an Air of Diabelli”’) occurs in Songs of Travel. Nor 
is any comparison instituted between : 

Man’s theatre they bear with ease, 

Unfrowning caryatides 
of the hundred-and-fortieth “‘new’’ poem, and: 

And bear the falling sky with ease, 

Unfrowning caryatides 
of Our Lady of the Snows. Still more remarkable is it to find: 


The look of Death is both severe and mild, 
And all the words of Death are grave and sweet, 


without reference to Henley’s: 


The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 
And all the words of Death are grave and sweet. 


The date of Henley’s poem is 1878: it would have been inte- 
resting to be told the date of Stevenson’s. Stevenson, again, 
has: 
Now I know the false and true, 
For the earnest sun looks through, 
And my old love comes to meet me in the dawning and the dew 


against Henley’s: 
Blithe dreams arise to greet us, 
And life feels clean and new, 
For the old love comes to meet us 
In the dawning and the dew. 


The whole question of what to publish and what not to 
publish of an author famous and dead will, however, always 
remain controversial. Let us turn to things unquestioned. 
The Moral Emblems are amusing trifles—heralds and fore- 
shadowings of Mr. Belloc’s Moral Alphabet. Couplets like : 

So, if you would be spared to friends, 

Do nothing but for business ends, 
and: 

Here is the key to right and wrong : 

Steal little but steal all day long, 
might have fallen from the pen of Mr. Belloc himself. As for 
the Ballads, they were long in coming to their own, and perhaps 
have never come at all; yet surely there are passages Im 
Ticonderoga and Heather Ale which it is difficult to read without 
a thrill. A Child’s Garden, on the other hand, has been acknow- 
ledged a classic from the start; it gives adults what they like, 
a vision of the childish mind ; and it gives children what they 
like, plain romantic melodious poetry. The Scottish and 
ironical parts of Underwoods, too, are beyond cavil in their 
kind: of course, you may not approve the kind. But the 
dispute over Stevenson’s merits as a poet will always in the last 
resort turn upon the lyrics of Underwoods and Songs of Travel. 
Mr. Noyes has recently and justly pointed out the debt of manner 
which A Shropshire Lad owes to these lyrics ; and, indeed, it is 
curious that a generation which has surrendered itself so com- 
pletely to the later work should feel entitled to dubiety about t 
the earlier. The passionate curtness, the conscious simplicity, 
of the one are closely paralleled in the other : we must admit the 
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similarity of method, whatever we think about the comparative 
merit. Stevenson’s quality as a poet, however, is perhaps 
best seen when he breaks away from his own most characteristic 
note: it is not in the almost epigrammatic precision of Requiem 
or The Celestial Surgeon, nor even in the noble blank verse of 
My Old Familiars, but in sudden and magical outbursts such as 
A Visit from the Sea and The Sick Child, that we find the poet at 
his best. There are certain absolute achievements in poetry : 
the sacrifice is acceptable, and the flame rises. Stevenson’s 
achievements of this quality are no more than occasional. But 
they will suffice. 


QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT 


Lectures on the English Poets. By Wiru1am Hazuitt. The 
World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. 2s. 

It seems queer to discover this book appearing only now 
in ‘The World’s Classics’ series. One would have expected 
it to have been there among its equals and inferiors these many 
years. Dryden, Coleridge, Hazlitt, most men would agree, 
occupy the first three places in English criticism. And this is 
one of the best books of one of them. 

Hazlitt’s faults and limitations as a critic are discountable, 
obvious, and hardly worth discussing. No one can pass by with- 
out noticing them, no one is likely to be misled by them. Political 
and personal prejudices were the chief of his faults, and at 
times they led him into absurdities. He could hate, as he could 
love, but he was only wise when he loved. The chief of his 
limitations was in the matter of his reading. He was not a 
widely read man. Not only was he almost entirely ignorant 
of all literatures except his own, but he had even there shut 
himself up with the best, or what he considered the best, to 
the exclusion of many who were certainly worthy of more 
serious attention. Of this he was not in the least ashamed. 
He was apt to pride himself on reading nothing during that 
period of his life when he was writing. In the book at present 
under notice he frankly shows his lack of interest in any author 
between Chaucer and Spenser, while of Donne he says, “ I 
know nothing but some beautiful verses to his wife, dissuading 
her from accompanying him on his travels abroad, and some 
quaint riddles in verse, which the Sphinx could not unravel.” 
This, of course, was not so strange an admission as it would 
seem to-day, though it is perhaps worth remembering 
that Wordsworth in his introduction to the Lyrical Ballads 
contrasts the age of Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher 
with that of Donne and Cowley. 

But it is not on his omissions or faults, but on his merits 
that a man of sense will judge Hazlitt as a critic. And they 
are many and great. Almost the chief of them is that he who 
could so heartily hate his contemporaries, could love a master- 
piece. Few men have been better able to praise than Hazlitt. 
Where he loved, he could tell his love ; where he was amused 
he could share it abundantly with his reader. This is very 
largely due to his quite extraordinary power of hitting off 
an author’s most characteristic excellences in a few sentences. 
Without being exactly a maker of phrases, he has a terse power 
of description that delights one continually on page after page, 
Sometimes this is damning, as when after a long paragraph of 
contemptuous dismissal of the poet Rogers he writes: ‘* There 
is no other fault to be found with the Pleasures of Memory 
than a want of taste and genius.” Sometimes it is just brilliantly 
descriptive, as when he calls Young “ a gloomy epigrammatist,”’ 
or the Rape of the Lock, ‘‘ the most exquisite filigree work ever 
invented”; or says of Prior that “* his muse is a giddy wanton 
flirt who spends her time in playing snapdragon and blind-man’s 
buff, who tells what she should not, and knows more than 
she tells.”” Sometimes it is a wise summing up of the charac- 
teristics of two men or ages, as in this: ‘‘ There is a cant in the 
present day about genius, as everything in poetry ; there was 
a cant in the time of Pope about sense, as performing all sorts 
of wonders.” And sometimes it is the perfection of praise, as 
when he says of Shakespeare: ‘‘ If he had been only half what 
he was, he would perhaps have appeared greater.” 

But Shakespeare is a touchstone to try all critics, and most 
honourably can Hazlitt stand that test. He justly praises 
Dryden, as Dr. Johnson had done before him, for having “ left 
the best character of Shakespeare that has ever been written,” 
but his own praise will stand comparison with the best. This 


is too long to quote here, but the few short pages that it occupies 

contain more truth than most volumes on the subject. 
Whatever he did, Hazlitt never lost sight of the object of his 

Other men have written better on esthetics; it is 


criticism. 


i 


Hazlitt’s peculiar merit that he writes rather on individuals than 
on schools, and rather on specific works of art than op their 
authors. He was not, in fact, either zsthetician or historian, 
He was a lover—a man who could appreciate certain 
things deeply and comprehensively, who could then tum 4, 
the business of writing about them and give an account of jj, 
experience. Where his strongest prejudices did not lead him 
astray he was fair and just. He could admire Pope, and 

he underrated Dryden, he recognised much of his great men, 
Finally, having set out to curse his master Coleridge, this j 
how he ends : 

He was the first poet I ever knew. His genius at that time 
had angelic wings, and fed on manna. He talked on for ey. 
and you wished him to talk on for ever. His thoughts did pg 
seem to come with labour and effort ; but as if borne on the gusto 
of genius, and as if the wings of his imagination lifted him @ 
his feet. His voice rolled on the ear like the pealing organ, ayj 
its sound alone was the music of thought. His mind was clothe 
with wings ; and, raised on them, he lifted philosophy to heaye, 
In his descriptions you then saw the progress of human happj 
and liberty in bright and never ending succession, like the 
of Jacob’s ladder, with airy shapes ascending and descending, ang 
with the voice of God at the top of the ladder. And shall J, wh 
heard him then, listen to him now? Not I!. . . that spell js 
broke ; that time is gone for ever; that voice is heard no more ; 
but still the recollection comes rushing by with thoughts of long. 
past years, and rings in my ears with never dying sound, 

His merits are those of a lover, but he was a wise lover: 
he could see his mistress as she was, and when she had left 
him, he could know her still. 


BURKE AS AN IRISHMAN 


Edmund Burke as an Irishman, By WiLL1AmM O’Brien. Dublin: 
Gill. 12s. 6d. 

With the exception of Lord Morley, who confined himself tp 
a pencil sketch instead of a full-length portrait, Burke cannot 
be accounted fortunate in his biographers, and there is room 
and to spare for Mr. O’Brien’s essay. Panegyrics on the grest 
prophet of constitutionalism may come strangely to som 
people from the lips of the author of the Plan of Campaign. 
But Burke, who sympathised with the eighteenth-century 
Whiteboys, would have been much less horrified by the Lani 
League than were a good many English Liberals ; and Parnell’ 
plan of using a semi-revolutionary movement in Ireland 
reinforce a Parliamentary demand must have seemed rathers 
mild affair to an enthusiastic backer of Grattan’s Volunteer. 
However, the question is not what Burke might have thought 
of Mr. O’Brien, but what Mr. O’Brien has to tell us of Burke. 
His manner of telling it will grate on not a few readers. M. 
O’Brien defends rhetoric against a tongue-tied generation # 
“‘one of the three or four arts which make poor human natut 
supportable,” and one might be impressed by his theory if 
were not for his practice. The House of Commons objectel 
because Burke gave it literature where it expected a spect 
Mr. O’Brien reverses the process, filling his pages with oratorial 
sound and fury, and pounding violently with clenched fists © 
drive home his points. 


If one has the courage to persevere one finds that Mr. O’Brie, | 


in spite of his weakness for a big drum accompaniment, b# 
much to say that is worth remembering. While Burke woul 
have been a political philosopher wherever he happened tok 
born, his Irish birth, upbringing and sympathies contributed ® 
a large degree to influence his outlook and give his mind ® 
peculiar cast. This fact was clear enough to contemporl 
opponents, who denounced him as “the Irish adventure 
and “Jesuit Ned of St. Omer,” and sought to impale him # 
such pleasant epigrams as: 

Oft have I wondered that in Ireland’s ground 

No poisonous reptile ever yet was found; 

Reveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work— 

She saved her venom to create a Burke. 

To later generations Burke has become as English 3s tH 
Speaker’s mace, and Mr. O’Brien’s determination to wrap the 
green flag round him will be regarded by many almost as! 
profanation. Yet it was the linch-pin of Burke’s creed thst 
human beings are as their traditions and environment have 
shaped them, and Mr. O’Brien in insisting upon the important 
of Irish influences writes more in the spirit of his hero 
commentators who treat these as relatively trivial 
He brings out with greater clearness than any of his predecess™ 
how large a part Irish affairs held in Burke’s mind at ever) 
stage in his career, and shows us in new perspective the 
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of his contribution to the success of the movement that culmin- 
sted in Grattan’s Declaration of Independence. No doubt it 
is putting it too strongly to say, as he does, that “‘ Burke estab- 
jished, single-handed, in the English Parliament an Irish Party 
no less potent than Parnell established for the conversion of 
Gladstone,” but it is beyond dispute that “he enunciated a 

years before his time every principle of government in 
ireland, which England has ever since been storming against, 
and co! needing.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s object is not to deprive England of her share 
in the glory of Burke, but to present him to his countrymen as 
“s of that intermingling of races and religious creeds, 
neither of which can hope for a future depending upon the 
destruction of the other, and as a divinely appointed apostle of 
the unwearying tolerance, patience and conciliation by which 
these once jarring elements can be combined into incomparable 
materials for the making of a nation.”” Burke has never come 
jnto his own with his countrymen. His defect in their eyes is 
less that he gave up to a party what was meant for mankind, 
than that he is supposed to have given to England what 
should have been given to Ireland. This, as Mr. O’Brien proves, 
is a complete misinterpretation of plain historical facts. But 
Burke’s power to benefit his native land did not end with his 
death. In his works are to be found the only effective remedy 
for the malady from which Ireland is suffering—the despairing 
reaction that follows a debauch of abstract politics rammed 
down the national throat at the point of the bayonet. Irishmen 
are learning that violence, though it may pull down governments, 
is of no avail when the task is to rebuild a shattered edifice, 
and they are discovering, what they might have found with less 
expense by turning over the pages of Burke, that the dominance 
of the thoroughbred metaphysician in politics ‘comes nearer to 
the cold malignity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and 
passion of man.” Dublin is promised as a Christmas book, 
One Hundred and One Sayings of Eamon de Valera. While it 
may contain pearls of wisdom, destined to enrich the world, it 
is safe betting that its spirit will have little in common with 
Burke’s confession of faith: ‘‘The question with me is not 
whether you have a right to render your people miserable, but 
whether it is not your interest to make them happy.” Irishmen 
are gravely concerned about the revision of the Ulster boundary, 
but Mr. O’Brien does not use the language of exaggeration when 
he urges that “the reconquest of Burke for Ireland will be as the 
recovery of another lost province, rich in treasures, better worth 
than any riches of gold.” 


TIBET 


Tibet, Past and Present. By Sir Cuartes Be, K.C.LE. 
Oxford University Press. 24s. 

Sir Charles Bell’s book is by far the most complete and authori- 
tative account of Tibet that has yet appeared. Its author has 
been associated during the past twenty years with all the negotia- 
tions which have taken place between the Governments of India 
and of Tibet, and in 1921 spent twelve months in Lhasa on the 
personal invitation of the Dalai Lama. For years previously 
he had made a special study of the Tibetan language and has 
published an English-Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary. His 
book shows that he has made admirable use of opportunities 
ie as no other European has ever enjoyed in that forbidden 


The modern history of Tibet begins with the British Military 
tion which penetrated to Lhasa in 1904, after certain 
letters addressed by Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, to the 
a Lama had been returned unopened. When the British 
aa advanced his Holiness fled to Mongolia and thence to 
ra When, however, he learned that the British had with- 
ms ~ on conditions of an extremely mild character he returned 
Tibe capital. Two or three years later the Chinese invaded 
t with the apparent intention of changing it from a merely 
ew suzerain State into an integral portion of the Chinese 
—- Once more the Dalai Lama fled, but this time to India, 
te he was received with all the respect due to an honoured 
guest and provided, for over two years, with a residence in 
he at the cost of the British Government, which, however, 
a not persuade again to intervene in Tibetan affairs. 
t the Chinese revolution of 1911, however, the Tibetans 
selves managed to get rid of the Chinese troops and the 

—s duly returned to Lhasa. 
N incidents have completely changed the attitude of the 
a, the British. They profoundly appreciated the 
t accorded in India to their spiritual and temporal ruler. 


They sought British assistance and advice, and asked that Sir 
Charles Bell might come to Lhasa. These requests were refused, 
Lord Morley being strongly opposed to adding anything to our 
commitments in that part.of the world, and the Dalai Lama was 
deeply hurt. Nevertheless, when the Great War broke out he 
telegraphed to King George, offering to send a thousand Tibetan 
soldiers—out of a total of about five thousand—to fight on the 
British side, and stating—quite truthfully—that he had ordered 
special prayers to be offered in all the great monasteries of Tibet 
for the success of the British arms. The offer was of course 
declined, but the friendly attitude of the Tibetan Government 
persisted and is stronger than ever to-day. They gave a signal 
example of their friendship when they gave permission for the 
British Everest Expedition to approach the mountain from the 
Tibetan side. The Nepalese—i.e., Gurkhas—had previously 
refused it permission to pass through their territory, although 
there has been a British Resident in Nepal for a hundred years 
past, and tens of thousands of Gurkhas have served voluntarily 
in the British-Indian army. 

It seems that the Tibetans since 1904 have realised that we 
have no territorial ambitions in their country ; that our sole 
aim, indeed, to use Sir Charles Bell’s words, is “ that Tibet 
herself should be strong and free,” forming a Northern frontier 
which the Government of India need not defend. Ifthe Chinese 
were to come there frontier troubles might become serious, but 
the peaceful and conservative inhabitants of Tibet can never be a 
danger. The friendly relations which now exist between Delhi 
and Lhasa are therefore most solidly founded. The Government 
of India desires to help and strengthen Tibet, but it does not 
wish to interfere with her in any way, nor even to send any 
representative to Lhasa. This indeed it will not at present 
consent to do, unless China attempts to reassert her authority. 
In this attitude the Dalai Lama fully concurs. He wants no 
foreign missions, but if the Chinese were to appoint a new 
** Amban” he would wish to have a British representative also 
on the spot to counteract Chinese influence. 

Sir Charles Bell’s account of the internal situation of Tibet 
reveals the odd fact that the only turbulent and dangerous 
elements in the country are the monks. The new army is de- 
signed quite as much to keep the monasteries in order as to resist 
Chinese aggression. The number of monks in Tibet is enormous, 
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sometimes as many as ten thousand in a single settlement ; and 
from time to time they break out and fight and loot in a more or 
less aimless fashion. They are celibates with neither wives nor 
children nor property to instil in them a love of peace, and they 
constantly act—according to the Dalai Lama himself—not 
viciously but “ without thinking”! They appear indeed to be 
rather dangerous mobs who, as a rule, obey his Holiness, but are 
capable of doing a lot of damage before his orders reach them. 

Sir Charles Bell’s book is illustrated all through with excellent 
photographs and coloured illustrations. The account which it 
gives of the present situation in Tibet is not only fascinating in 
itself, but on the whole very satisfactory from the British point 
of view. If we may trust the author’s judgment—and he gives 
us every reason for being ready to do so—the “‘ Tibetan ques- 
tion ” is already a thing of the past. It is settled, and settled 
without a single new commitment being added to the already 
too heavy burdens of the British Empire in the East. 


‘A CENTURY BY BENAVENTE 


Plays by Jacinto Benavente. Fourth Series. Translated with 
an Introduction by Jon Garrett UNDERHILL. Scribner’s. 


10s. 6d. 
Plays performed .. os ee 86 
Monologues performed oe oe 4 
Translations performed .. - 7 
Plays and Sketches not performed. . 21 
Translations not performed - 1 
Total ee -» 119 


Such is Benavente’s score to date—or rather to September 4th, 
when this volume appeared, for, allowing for the rate of scoring, 
we may presume that twenty has gone up by now. Moreover, 
since he is not yet sixty, his innings may well be doubled before 
he has, or is, given out. In anyone but a Spaniard this would 
rank as a formidable achievement, but, although it comes near 
to beating Calderon’s performance, it is, we must remember, 
mere child’s play compared with Lope de Vega’s record of 
1,500, exclusive of hundreds of autos. Nevertheless, Benavente’s 
works enjoy an immense popularity apparently throughout 
Spain and South America ; since 1918 he has figured as one of 
the thirty-six immortals of the Spanish Royal Academy ; and 
in 1922 he was awarded the Nobel Prize. A great man, surely. 

And yet, . . . why is it that his plays, even when carefully 
read, leave so little impression? It is with difficulty that one 
recalls a plot, an incident, a speech, a character. Grace in 
writing and technique in drama he obviously possesses to per- 
fection, but his very facility of expression spreads them too 
thinly, like the butter on nursery bread. Of course, Mr. Under- 
hill has, so far, only given us some sixteen pieces, and it may be 
rash to form an opinion on so small a fraction of the total. 
There remain, for instance, we are told, The Banquet of Wild 
Beasts, on the same theme as, but better than, Tchekov’s The 
Cherry Orchard, and Seiiora Ama, “ beyond question one of the 
boldest as it is one of the most original contributions to the 
modern theatre.’’ But on the basis of such evidence as we have 
(always excepting La Malquerida), and particularly with refer- 
ence to this Fourth Series, it is difficult to share the translator’s 
enthusiasm. 

The School of Princesses, he writes: 

in range and imagination . . . is wholly admirable, while the wealth 

of its characterization, the glamour of its shimmering dialogue, 

and the prodigality of its ideas are blended in a sparkling sequence 

of mood and situation, with unflagging comic invention. 
Yet, soberly considered, it is only another of those rather super- 
ficial studies of court life with which previous volumes have 
already made us familiar. A Lady “is not only pure, it is 
austere”’; The Magic of an Hour reveals “an accomplished 
artist.” Yet both these sketches lack the profundity or insight 
which might compensate for the total absence of any dramatic 
interest. 

It is perhaps only fair, however, to add that Mr. Underhill 
sees in these plays a great deal more than meets the ordinary eye. 
Take Field of Ermine, for instance—the last and the best of 
these plays, containing as it does at least one very fine speech on 
friendship. The plot is as follows: A proud lady rescues from a 
shameful home the illegitimate son of her dead brother. When 
the boy’s behaviour corroborates certain evidence that he is not 
her nephew after all, she returns him to his mother. Remorse, 
however, finally induces her to adopt him in spite of everyone 
and everything. Pretty straightforward, you would think. 
But no! This is what it really means: 

Human nature, which is noble, visits the world, which is a house 
of ill-fame, and there encounters innocence, and is attracted by it. 





ee 


Prompted by the heart, it takes it to itself. For all its 
impulses, however, human nature is inconstant and weak, and it 
contains within itself the same passions, the same meannesses, the 
same vices, the same avarice that exist outside in the world, 
innocence fares no better at home than it did in the brothel or @ 
the street. Finally, it is driven out, through its own im 

and ours, and nothing is left worth the having. But the heart still lives, 
and the heart again turns to that which is lost, and, chastened by 
experience, by the bitter realisation of its own insufficiency gq 
emptiness, it humiliates itself and learns to forget itself in anothe, 
What had been caprice now becomes renunciation, in whose light 
the spirit is born, to-day as truly as it ever was on the threshold g 
the centuries, in the eternal mystery of love and redemption, 


Bosh, you say ? But that just shows your ignorance. It’s ny 
bosh; it’s Antitheatre. What, never heard of Antitheaty 
Oh, but how too pre-war! . Well then, “it is a system of Play. 
writing in which the action, together with its climaxes, ._, 
have been reduced to the position of means.” To perform Anti. 
theatre, “‘the actor must orient himself in the major theme, as 
it is — in the subjective play.” And it is just because th 
Anglo-Saxon actor can’t do a simple little thing like that and yoy 
wouldn’t understand him if he did, says Mr. Underhill, tha 
Benavente has not met with the success he deserves either over 
here, or “‘ over there.” 


THE TRADE UNION WORLD 


Organised Labour. By G. D. H. Core. Labour Publishing 
Co. 6s. 

It is six years since Mr. Cole published his Introduction » 
Trade Unionism, of which the present volume is a revised and 
enlarged edition—so revised and enlarged, in fact, as to hk 
practically a new book. In these six years since the war 
there have, indeed, been many changes in the Trade Unio 
world. The high-water mark of membership was not reached 
till 1920, when the grand total stood at just under 84 millions, 
as compared with just over 6} millions in 1914 and just over 
4 millions immediately before the war. Moreover, the tide of 
organisation had not merely risen higher, it had swept into 
backwaters that it had hardly touched before ; there was 
remarkable influx of women workers of all kinds, of agricultural 
labourers and of the “ black-coated proletariat”’ into their 
Unions. With the trade depression, there came a steady 
falling away, and in 1922 the total membership of all Unions 
was down to 5} millions, the women Trade Unionists wer 
868,000 as compared with 1,840,000 in 1920, the agricultural 
labourers about 93,000 as against 211,000 in 1920. Apart from 
these, the drop has been most marked in the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries ; in the railway service and the mines, 
on the other hand, the latest figures show an actual increase. 
But statistics, of course, do not tell the whole story. There 
have been since the war some notable developments of policy 
and important structural changes. Much, indeed, of what has 
happened seems to have been but flashes in the pan. Tk 
aggressive spirit that prevailed during the boom was crushed 
out in the slump; the menace of “ direct action ” died dows, 
as it has died down a dozen times before in history. Ti 
Triple Alliance of Miners and Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers—the triumph of large scale organisation, as som 
thought it—ended in the pitiful collapse of ‘* Black Friday. 
Bold experiments like the Shop Stewards movement oF the 
Building Guilds, after a brief period of promise, came to naught. 
Nevertheless, hopes and policies and experiments that have 
failed have not been entirely without effect. ‘The Trade Union 
have learned something—though not, indeed, all they ought— 
from the history of these six years. There is some advanet 
towards a broader conception of industrial policy, and there 
is a still more obvious advance in organisation. As Mr. 
says, ‘ Amalgamation has made very big strides ; at least® 
third of the Trade Unions mentioned in my old index {in 1918) 
have now merged themselves in new and larger organisations. 
The Trades Union Congress has gained greatly in power 
influence, and has replaced its obsolete Parliamentary er 
mittee by a General Council which is, at least, the nucleus rv 
an effective central organisation. The Trades Councils ha 
greatly increased in number and activity. And the = 
while it has caused a heavy loss in membership, has not coum 
acted this tendency towards a concentration of wor 
forces.” to 

Mr. Cole’s book will be invaluable to those who want 
know exactly how things stand in the Trade Union moves 
He is not idealising, or attempting to propagate any part for 
theory ; but describing objectively—generally in outline, 
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the book is short—the main features in structure and govern- 
ment of the Unions, their strong and weak points, their internal 
problems, their methods, their relations to the State. It is 
a well arranged and accurate account, and its twenty-five pages 
of statistical appendices are a help and not, as statistical 
appendices often are, a mere flourish. We should like to think 
that it would be read by some of the fanatics who regard 
Trade Unions as the children of Beelzebub, and who, with a 
Tory Government in power, will, no doubt, give further exhibi- 
tions of spite and folly against them. But we are not such 
optimists as that. We recommend it confidently, however, to 
all those who want to understand, and not merely to destroy, 
the fundamental institution of industrial democracy. 


SELLERS 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 


BEST 


These Were Muses. By Mona WILson. 
Js. 6d. 

Miss Wilson has been busy among those 4uévyva xdpnva who 
live a secondary and bloodless existence in footnotes to literary 
history, and she has written a most entertaining account of her 
stay. As to their merits devant ['Eternel she has no illusions. 
Frankly her Nine are all mediocrities. But mille modi Veneris: 
in Miss Wilson’s handling their individual piquancy atones for 
their forlorn collective insignificance. 

Seven of them, moreover—and here we touch on a question 
of perennial and philosophic interest—were something like best 
sellers of their day. Who was the creator of Simon Pure? 
Well, it was the Cook’s wife, author of The Wonder, and after a 
hundred years Hazlitt could describe The Wonder as one of our 
best acting plays. Who was the fourth woman whom Johnson 
placed above Miss Carter, Hannah More and little Burney? 
Why was little Burney so cattish about her? Those who go to 
Miss Wilson for the answer will get a new light on Johnson, and 
will acquire, by the way, the right to speak with authority on 
The Female Quixote. When Mr. Aldous Huxley is reviving The 
Discovery, is anyone curious to know why Charles Fox thought 
Sidney Biddulph the best novel ever written? Miss Wilson’s 
excerpts make one wonder at Charles. 

Here is something more profound. When classicism was 
making its dying protest in France, a French poet grouped 
together as the leaders of the barbarian hosts Schlegel, Stendhal 
and a third. Who beside Professor Saintsbury could now say 
who this third portent was? Sydney Morgan, Wild Irish Girl 
Morgan, Glorvina, friend of Caro Lamb and Madame Mére, from 
whom in Rome she received the precious confidence, “‘ When 
my son sat for his picture for me, I made him take his crown 
off.” Lady Morgan is Miss Wilson’s happiest revival. How 
glad one should be that she has read her and that no one else 
need again. From her first appearance to her last triumphs— 
getting the Albert Gate opened and scoring off Wiseman on a 
point of archzology—she (and her books) went with a swing. 
The judicious Maria reading her early novels aloud elected to 
omit many of the adjectives. But her countrymen liked her the 
better for them. Years after her glorious arrival as a patriot 
and emancipationist a poet could enumerate among the laudes 
Hibernia, along with its charming peasantry and O’Connell’s 
spouting, the sight (or it might be sound, for the verse is obscure) 
of Lady Morgan making tay. 

Then there is Hester Chapone, and Hester leads us by way of 
a certain young lady’s library to the sermons of Fordyce, where 
Miss Wilson has plucked one flower deserving of immortality : 
** You chaste stars that with innumerable eyes inspect the mid- 
night behaviour of mortals.” Stars of Verona, who made you 
such good Christians? But the religion of Mrs. Chapone’s 
young ladies is a carnal morality at best. Miss Kelty knew the 
rapture of the mystic. Probably the least remembered of the 
Nine, she is certainly the oddest and in some ways the most 
interesting. She wrote well and she had asubject—herself—which 
she loved. Her cravings for spiritual food drew her to Simeon: 
her breeding showed her what an impossible person he really 
was. Between the two, she succeeds in giving a most vivid 
picture of the man. From Simeon she passed to the Unitive 
Life and the self-indulgence of the malade imaginaire. Then, all 
of a sudden, up she gets, quits her Cambridge bedroom, and lives, 
so far as one can see, happy, good and sensible ever after. 
Hardly a Muse, perhaps, but certainly a person to know. 

Miss Wilson’s subacid treatment brings into unexpected 
relief a number of figures who were in danger of fading out of 
recollection altogether. She draws no literary moral. She has 
not attempted to measure the are of the curve from Mrs. Centlivre 
to Sara Coleridge. And she leaves many weighty matters to 





—— 


furnish subjects for American docturients: diagnose the 
reactions of the Porter family to the Kosciusko proposition, anq 
compare the attitude of Mrs. Trollope to lay impropriatiop, 
But incidentally she has made a most welcome contribution ty 
the unwritten history of English literary taste. The Poet 
Laureate once remarked that there are more out-of-the-way 
books in English than in any other tongue. Possibly because 
there are more out-of-the-way people and no Academy. Ang 
perhaps for the same reason English critics have always been 
discoverers and rediscoverers. Every by-way has its ow, 
promise of some forgotten beauty, and if the anticipation j, 
never quite fulfilled it is never altogether defeated. It is a 
pretty nosegay that Miss Wilson has brought back with her, g 
hortus not too siccus from which only one blossom is missing. 
Where is Miss Acton of Ipswich ? Miss Acton commenced as q 
Byronic poet in an edition of 500—all sold. Then she went 
to France, came back and wrote a cookery book, which went as 
it should, like hot-cakes. And then? We are not told, not even 
by the Meleager of East Anglia, who gave her a tenuous renown 
in The Suffolk Garland. Probably Miss Wilson knows and js 
keeping her for the Second IX. 


DOGS AND THEIR BIOGRAPHERS 


Dogs You'd Like to Meet. By Row1anp Joun. Methuen. 65, 
Dogs and Men. By Mary AnsELL. Duckworth. 5s. 
The Book of Noble Dogs. By EsretLte Ross. Butterworth. 7s. 6d, 


Grip and I. By Count Nits Cronstrepr. Translated from the 
Swedish by FrREDERIC WuITE. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


It is not surprising to find that the best of these four dog books 
is by a foreigner. For some reason or other English people seem 
unable to write about dogs without being overcome by senti- 
mentality. The usual literary distinctions as to interesting or 
entertaining subject-matter are entirely missing. Dogs are 
described not for their merits or intelligence, but merely because 
they were the author’s pets. The everyday action of the most 
commonplace cur becomes liable to a microscopic examination 
of the kind no human being under a Prime Minister is con- 
sidered worthy. Unfortunately, the same fault of sentimen- 
tality is apt to affect the style, with the result that frequently 
the dog becomes a human’ satellite without any personality of 
his own. Nero, writing of the exploits of a favourite gladiator, 
could not have been more fulsomely patronising than some of 
these dog lovers. 

Miss Mary Ansell in Men and Dogs is the worst offender. Her 
pets are in a certain way interesting. Porthos, the St. Bernard, 
and Luath, the Newfoundland, were the actual models for the 
dogs in Barrie’s The Little White Bird and Peter Pan, but never 
for a moment does Miss Ansell try to write from their point of 
view. It is enough that Porthos was “ the dearest of all ins 
lovely litter of St. Bernards” and that “‘ my heart burnt hot 
for love of him.” The statement, by the way, that “it is 
fallacy to think that a dog prefers the country to a town” is 
surely open to question. 

Mr. Rowland John’s book has the advantage of being written 
from the impersonal standpoint. All the short accounts of unusual 
dogs in Dogs You'd Like to Meet are written in a simple, cleat 
manner that would appeal to a child. Many of them are inte 
resting and told for the first time, but this author also seems 
unable to avoid that patronising manner which appears t 
assume that most dogs are congenital idiots, and that if one of 
them recognises a human being whom he has met perhaps only 
once before, he is truly remarkable. It is impossible for anyone 
who thinks quite like that to write about dogs in an entirely 
natural manner. 

Grip and I, by Count Cronstedt, is entirely free from these 
faults. The temptation is perhaps less, as the book is a straight 
forward account of the adventures of a white bull-terrier ™ 
Nigeria. Grip was sent out as a present to General Lugard. 
At first the tropics suited neither his health nor his temper. 
Count Cronstedt was only just in time to prevent his being 
destroyed. Much kindness and one or two sharp lessons were 
enough to break the dog of all his bad habits, and in a she 
time he developed into an ideal police dog. As well as saving 
his master’s life from both tigers and natives, his haul 
criminals was amazing. Slave-trading kings and sebeliew 
native chiefs, as well as ordinary negro malefactors, were brough 
to justice principally through the bull-terrier’s efforts. — 

Miss Estelle Ross’s book does not attempt to be anything mere 
ambitious than a sort of International Biography of Famous 
Dogs. The result is far more entertaining than might be sup 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


The REV. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON 


-KLESIA PRESS, BIRMINGHAM), 


Author of “ Progressive Creation,” “ Progressive Redemption,” “ The Bhagavad-Gita Interpreted,” “‘ The True Mystic,” 


“The Happiest People in the World,” “ The Rise and Consummation of the Aeon,” “ Theou Sophia” (3 vols.), etc. 


Editor of “‘KOINONIA,” a Monthly Magazine of Instruction and Fellewship of the Ek-Klesia. 


THE DOCTRINE AND HISTORICITY OF PRE-EXISTENCE AND RE- 
INCARNATION, including The Law of Redemptive Evolution. Price 1 / ° 
KOINONIA EK-KLESIAS (The Communion of the Ek-Klesia) including THE, 1923 63 pages 
yo TESTAMENT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT: Two Epochs of the One Covenant Price 1 Fa 


1923 56 pages 
THE SONGS OF THE BEGINNING. Volume 1. An Interpretation of the | 1923 Cr. 8vo 


Story of the Creation and the Fall, recounted in the Book of Genesis. A Scientific Treatment Cloth 303 pages 
of the “‘ Genesis’ account, giving substantiation of its Verity. Price 3/ 6 


PORTRAITS OF JESUS. A Series of Nine Lessons depicting various Aspects 
of the Great Master. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
the Principles of the Path of the Divine Mysteries. A Handbook suitable for Inquirers 
and Seekers after Truth and God. 


200 pages 
Price 3/6 


1923 Cr. 8vo 
Cloth 208 pages 


Price 3/6 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER. 


“The Houses of the Zodiac and their Relationship to the Structure of the Human Constitution,” “ The Author's 
Autobiography, or Reminiscences of a Life of Spiritual Adventure,” “ Twelve Lectures on The Attributes of God,” 


* Twelve Lectures on The Aspects of Man.” 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


or THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, Tanner’s Green, Wythall, Birmingham, and all Booksellers on application. 


Descriptive Catalogue obtainable from either of the above. 





1923 Cloth Cr. 8vo 

















. CHAMBERSS 
“ “JOURNAL 


For JANUARY Begins the New Volume 
AND CONTAINS 


A NEW POEM BY THOMAS HARDY 


AND A’ REPRINT OF HIS FIRST PUBLISHED WORK 


HOW I BUILT MYSELF A HOUSE 


WHICH APPEARED SIXTY YEARS AGO IN CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
Also 


The Opening Chapters of A GREAT NEW NOVEL 


By JOHN BUCHAN ekentitlea 


JOHN MACNAB: A Comedy for Poachers 


A Refreshingly Whimsical and Delightfully Humorous Novel. 


A Year’s Subscription by post is 14/6. To your friends who are readers you could not send a more welcome Gift. 
: This is a Splendid opportunity for new Subscribers. 
Subscribe for 1925, and no doubt at the end of the year you will confirm the opinion of our thousands of readers 
that the magazine which never disappoints is 


___CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, W., and Edinburgh. 
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. In a brief manner she gives a short account of all the 
dogs that have ever appeared in history, mythology, art or 
literature. As well as the well-known stories of heroic dogs the 
book includes some amusing accounts of lesser known animals. 
There is the tale of Crebellion, who avenged his master, a bell- 
ringer of Notre Dame, in the most satisfactory way. The 
unfortunate man had gone into a barber’s shop to have his 
beard trimmed. The dog, after waiting some time, began to 
bark and collected a crowd, who broke into the shop and found 
the bell-ringer had been killed and made into sausages ! Having 
recognised the sausages, Crebellion had the satisfaction of seeing 
the shop burnt to the ground with its inmates inside. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1925. 
Burke Publishing Co. £5 5s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage. 
Year. Dean. £38 15s. 

‘** Burke ” is a most noble volume, whose very binding—in spite 
of the advertisements stamped upon it—lends an air of solid distinction 
to any bookcase in which it may repose. The 1925 edition contains 
no new feature, but indeed it would be difficult to suggest to its editor 
any addition that would make it more useful or complete than it 
already is. It is interesting to note that the presence of a Labour 
Government in office from January to November has not led to any 
reduction in the numbers of those whom the King has been pleased 
to honour. In 1924 10 Peerages, 22 Baronetcies and 170 Knighthoods 
were created; in 1923 the corresponding figures were 7, 20 and 164. 

** Debrett ” is a slightly less imposing volume— in spite of the fact 
that it does not print advertisements on its cover—but it has the ad- 
vantage, while covering much the same ground as “Burke,” of being 
rather less expensive. Incidentally, it is much older, this present 
being the 212th year of its publication. The more practical difference, 
however, between the two publications seems to be that “‘ Debrett”’ gives 
more information about the present holders of titles and their living 
relatives, while “‘ Burke ’’ gives much moreabout their remote ancestors. 
But a true knowledge of the relative merits of these two ponderous and 
fascinating volumes can only be acquired by those who possess and 
study both. 


A Rhymed Sequence. 
Press. Is. 
Little Mirrors. By Susan Mites. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 

Lady Margaret Sackville’s broadsheet sequence consists of four- 
teen regular stanzas, which treat of a theme of mystical love in the 
cumulative manner of linked sonnets. Her utterance is dignified and 
occasionally achieves a phrase of distinction, but the poem lacks 
concreteness and a clear idea ; instead of finding a level on which its 
images may commune with understanding, it is forever hovering 
vaguely round the sphere of the inexpressible. Little Mirrors is as 
far as maybe from the inexpressible—further, indeed, than poetry 
can afford to be. However, these vignettes in free verse are the more 
likely to be enjoyed by the reader if he does not look to them for 
poetry, but appreciates them for what they really are—short stories 
and “characters” compressed into the appearance of verse so that 
their humour, irony and pathos may, like the legal oath to the jury, 
be helped by the hypnosis of rhythm. Miss Miles is often witty, 
sometimes annoyingly smart; clever, pert, incisive, frivolous, wise ; 
but she ‘‘keeps her eye on the object ” and nobody is going to com- 
plain that her method is untrue to form while the breath of life persists 


in her pages. 


In the Chinese Customs Service. A Personal Record of Forty-seven 
Years. By Pavut Kino. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 

This book has two merits. Firstly, it is what it professes to be, 
a personal record. As such it sticks to the surface of history; the 
great movements that filled the period of Mr. King’s service with 
the Chinese Customs—the decay of the Manchu dynasty, the growth 
of the foreign settlements and foreign trade, the impact of Western 
civilisation, international rivalries, wars and the scramble for spheres 
of influence, the Boxer Rebellion, the fall of the Dragon Throne, the 
Great War itself—all appear only as they affected the administration 
of the Customs and, incidentally, the fortunes of Mr. King and his 
large family as cogs in the official machine. The resulting picture 
is historically valuable as well as humanly interesting ; for the point 
of view, though it may be narrowly professional, is perfectly definite. 

Secondly, it differs from most books of the kind, by evoking the 
image of a man in his habit as he lived. Here are the main points 
of Mr. King’s “pen portrait” of Sir Robert Hart, that “small, 
slender, irongclad autocrat,” architect of an amazing organisation 
that has played no small part in history and is probably destined 
to play a greater yet. The great Inspector-General was a bundle 
of diverse qualities knit together by a tenacious will. This shy, 
gauche little figure, with the voice of many tones and accents, 
purring over women and children but capable of barking with rage— 
with the marked Chinese accent, the small firm hands, the manners 


88rd Edition. 


212th 


By Lapy MarGareT SACKVILLE. Porpoise 





sometimes charming, sometimes stiff and impervious—radiated some 
kind of daemonic power. He resented social graces in others, ang 
he “ liked a clever, cringing cad.” An excellent judge of men, ang 
no respecter of persons, he shrank instinctively from men of high 
and honourable traditions. Was this perversity, or was it the 
impish policy that uses surprise as the chief instrument of 
humbling the plausible and exalting the unlikely? In any cag 
he kept his international! staff in a state of wholesome terror; hig 
iron personal control of their lives extended to the minutest detail, 
The arbitrary, even freakish and unjust methods, habitual with 
this master of intrigue have the stamp of profound originality, 
Mr. King groaned under them, and his account makes it clear thg 
the man who built up a first class official machine by such 

and at the same time bound to himself his subordinates (i 

Mr. King) by ties of respect tinged with adoration—to say Nothing 
of winning the confidence both of the Chinese Government and of 
the Powers—must have been a political and administrative geniyy 
of the first order. Mr. King’s portrait, with its judicious balance 
of lights and shades, saves Sir Robert Hart from becoming a mer 
official name and leaves us hoping that the publication of his diarig 
may some day be possible. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle Book. The Second Cross-Word Puzzle Book. 
The Shilling Cross-Word Puzzle Book. Hodder and Stoughton 
3s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 1s. respectively. 

The “ cross-word puzzle” is a most vicious invention, and should 
be prohibited by any Government which thinks it desirable to prohibit 
anything—say cocaine or morphia. Yet it was in the United States, 
where even cider is prohibited, that this new form of intellectual 
debauchery—which eo ipso is more demoralising than physical de 
bauchery—was invented, and flourishes most rankly. There area 
few people no doubt who are, and always will be, indifferent to the 
coarse but compelling charms of this devilish diversion, but the vast 
majority having once tasted the blood of successful solution will 
never rest until they find new “ cross-words””’ to conquer. Soon, 
we may safely predict, every newspaper in the country, with only 
two or three dignified exceptions, will find itself forced to offer its 
readers a new puzzle, not merely every Wednesday or Saturday, but 
every day, for the craving grows by what it feeds on. The viciousness 
of this form of amusement arises not merely from the enormous waste 
of time which it involves—making the hours of the susceptible fly 
away for ever like mere minutes—but also from the horrible perver- 
sions of our language which it inevitably involves. These perversion 
seem to arise partly from the fact that the thing is an American inven- 
tion, and partly from the difficulties of the puzzle-maker who soon, it 
is clear, loses all sense of literary shame and becomes willing to use 
any verbal abomination that comes into his head. ‘‘ Witnessed,” for 
example, may be a synonym for “ deposed”’ in American, but it 
certainly is not in English. The word “ phonic” as an equivalent 
for “‘ acoustic ” does not exist at all. ‘ Aeon” is not spelt “ Eon,” 
nor “axe” “ax,” nor “foetus” “‘fetus.”’ “‘Elench” does not mean “the 
fallacy of arguing to the wrong point,” “‘termless ” does not mean 
‘‘inexpressible,” but something quite different, and the use of 
“aswim ”’ as an equivalent for “ swimming,” whatever the American 
Webster may say, is a sheer barbarism, as also is the use of the verb 
“‘prorate” to mean “‘to assess pro rata.” In short, the cross-word 
puzzle is the most insinuating and efficient device that has yet been 
invented for misleading and miseducating both the young and the old. 
For those, however, whom our anathemas cannot deter here are three 
new books containing in all 60 puzzles—the solutions of which may be 
obtained from the publisher free of charge. 


A London Book Window. By James Mitne. Lane. 6s. 

When Mr. Milne sets out to write about books, their creators, 
publishers, circulators and readers, he is on ground he knows well ; 
so, whether he discusses the tendencies of the modern novel; 
the recrudescence of demand for old favourites ; or the relations 
between publishers and authors, librarians and readers; or the 
Diary as a literary form—he has always something interesting © 
say or some little-known fact to reveal. 

Mr. Milne’s taste is sufficiently catholic to appeal to a large class 
of readers, with consumers of “ best sellers ” at one end and admires 
of Joseph Conrad at the other. Not that all Mr. Milne’s judgments 
can be passed without protest ; for instance, when he says of Trollope 
that “Anthony had no genius,” or of Jane Austen that her “reticence 
of style hides much good thought.” Hides, indeed. Possibly the fact 
that many of the articles here collected were originally contribul 
to the Girl's Own Paper gives them their air of over-studied simplicity. 
But, method apart, the articles were worth collecting, for the 
reader will find in them curious information about the world of books 


Calendar of Early Mayor’s Court Rolls. Edited by A. H. Taoms 
Camb. Univ. Press. 15s. 

This sumptuously produced volume might be taken to illustrate 
the thesis that police court human nature at all events is a constant. 
Tavern brawlers, bullies, night-walkers, gamblers, debtors. and fraudu- 
lent traders existed in 1300 as they do to-day. On December 16th 
in the former year ‘“‘ Ralph Hardel was summoned to answer Henry 
le Galeys, who complained that the defendant took away the ons 
between their houses which had received the water from the plain 
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Daily During January 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats 
and Suits reduced in price to 
round about 


HALF THEIR 
TRUE VALUE 


List of Sale Bargains Post Free 
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If you were left 
a Million Pounds ! 


Three hundred thousand of it would 
go to pay Death Duties. Imagine it! 
Is it not wise to safeguard against the 
serious results which may arise from 
paying death duties out of capital, by 
taking out a Life Assurance Policy ? 
A considerable part of the premium is, in 








effect, paid by the State, because relief is 
claimable from Income Tax. Write fos 
booklet giving full particulars. 
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WIDOWS FUND 
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PLAYER’S NO 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8: 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 
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roof for 20 years and more.” Roger de Lauvare, cordwainer, came 
in the middle of the night to John de Gaytone’s bed and “ drove him 
out of the house, taking from him a coat party-furred with lambswool, 
one carpet, two towels and one ‘ hutch,’ valne } mark, and threatened 
him in life and limb.” Sometimes there is a touch of medieval 
local colour, as when “the rector of the Church of St. Margaret 
Lothebury was attached for avowing four putrid wolves sent from 
abroad in a cask,” which he alleged that he proposed to use for the 
cure of lupus, or when the Beadle of the Ward gathers the neighbours, 
including the Prior, etc., and removes the doors and windows of the 
house of Richard atte Hax which they considered was being put to 
an improper use. The book is also interesting for the light it throws 
on the difference between the modern and medieval jury, and a 
scholarly introduction examines at considerable length the exact 
procedure of the Mayor’s Court and its relation to the other courts 
exercising jurisdiction in the City of London. As such things go 
nowadays, the price of the book is very moderate. 


THE CITY 


Cuicaco, December. 


HE capital of the Middle West presents an attitude 
wholly different from that of New York. Europe is 
so much more remote. What Chicago is concerned 

with is what is happening “right here.” As to this, things 
look like improving, but Chicago deals with commodities them- 
selves rather than with stock exchange securities, and a boom 
in the latter does not denote prosperity to the Middle West, 
where, to use the language of the more dignified trade organs, 
“cattle kings are broke, hog barons are badly pinched and 
the range country beef raiser is nearing bankruptcy or has 
already reached that state.” Corn at a dollar a bushel and 
hogs at nine cents a lb. spells hard times to the producers, 
and it is the middleman and speculator, not the farmer, who 
benefits by a belated rise in the price of cereals. The American 
business man never likes to admit that trade is bad, and con- 
ceals in glowing language any decline that figures would reveal. 
It seems to me that the depression has been more marked here 
than we in Europe were permitted to know, but a slow improve- 
ment seems now to be setting in. 
* * * 


The large loans that are being raised in this country for 
European countries and undertakings are not here regarded 
with the same favourable eye as in New York. The view of 
this, perhaps the most important section of American opinion, 
is well expressed in the following extract from an editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune, which modestly terms itself ‘ The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper.”’ (No-one, except fellow-editors, 
ever reads editorials here, but they are interesting to foreigners). 

Of  $12,000,000,000 due America from abroad _ only 
$5,000,000,000, or 42 per cent, has been arranged for payment. 
The President’s suggestion that the life of our special foreign 
debt commission be extended is wise. His outspoken opposition 
to cancellation is the voice of the majority of Americans. His 
advocacy of economic and financial aid on condition that it be 
not used for warlike effort and unsound government financing is 
a word to certain states in Europe of some pungency. 

The Dawes plan,’of course, is practically expressive of our present 
European policy. It is intervention without entanglement. It 
is constructive and unprejudiced. The league is brushed aside, 
as it should be, with a casual negative, and our entrance into the 
disarmament conference is conditioned on the elimination of 
Japan’s proposed commitment involving our immigration policy. 

But European policy after all must be a repair man’s job. It 
is refitting a wrecked machine that never can be more than an 
old model. In Latin Ametica lie the great fields for our constructive 
financial investment, for engineering and industrial development. 

* * * 

Cleveland, Ohio, is the fifth city of the United States in 
population (about a million) and the fourth in industrial and 
financial importance. It is not unduly modest about the matter, 
for its official guide enumerates scores of directions in which 
it is the greatest in the world—for example, in the manufacture 
of twist drills and vacuum cleaners—and it contains the “ most 
magnificent theatre”’ and the biggest bank building in the 
solar system. In spite of these naivétés, Cleveland is really 
a fine city, and I like it more than any I have visited on this 
continent. Its business men display a more liberal spirit than 
those of any other American city, no one is too “ radical ” to 
obtain a hearing at its remarkable City Club, and it was the 
only big city which gave a majority vote in favour of La Follette ; 
perhaps this capacity of thinking for oneself, instead of obeying 
(press) orders in mass formation has made Cleveland’s progress 
so noteworthy as it is. Here, more than anywhere in America, 





| 


is there a suggestion that perhaps, after all, man does not live 
for dollars alone. 
* * * 

It is in Cleveland that a scheme has originated which may 
have far-reaching effects upon American conditions. 
grouping has not occurred here as with us, and up to quite 
recently, sentiment has been opposed thereto. The Vy 
Sweringens of this city, who started as operators in real 
have by one bold stroke taken their place among the 
American financial interests. By a series of bold 
they have brought about the merging of the New York, Chi 
and St. Louis Railroad (familiarly known as the Nickel Pigt, 
railroad) with the Erie, the Pere Marquette, the Hocking Valley 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio railroads, thus creating a ney 
great system that will take its place in the Eastern States with 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania’ and the Baltimoy 
and Ohio. The combined capital of the new system to h 
operated under the unified control of this Cleveland house js 
$1,500,000,000. The government has quite recently bestows 
its blessing upon railway grouping, and within a few yeay 
we shall probably see all the vast railroad systems of this 
in about a dozen hands. And then, what? But there wil 
be a lot of money made meanwhile. 

* * * 


Cleveland might also be termed the cradle of the Labow 
banks of which we are hearing so much, for it is the home of 
the railway unions, or brotherhoods as they are termed her, 
and the Locomotive Engineers were the first to form their om 
bank. After four years of existence it has deposits of about 
$26,000,000—nearly six millions sterling—and is erecting a 
skyscraper that will dominate the City, until someone builds 
a higher one. Although the capital is held by members of th 
Union and the Union itself, its business is not confined to thes, 
but covers all sections of the community. There are nows 
dozen of these banks controlled by this union, and altogether 
about thirty of them with resources totalling $150,000,000. 
These banks take syndicate participations in bond issues and 
place them among their clients. Short-sighted people hail 
these banks as the panacea for labour troubles ; others see in 
them another bulwark of capitalism. Wall Street favoun 
them, and is already chuckling over the fact that one of thes 
trade union banks, which controls a coal mine, is using non 
union labour to overcome a strike. 


* ok * 


Detroit is as unpleasing as Cleveland is the reverse. It has 
grown much too fast, a fact for which Mr. Henry Ford is, of 
course, responsible. In 1900 its population was 285,000. 
Now it exceeds a million, the Ford works alone employing 
over 100,000 workers. These, it must be admitted, speak wel 
of him and his son, Edsell. In Detroit one feels the giant 
buildings being rushed up anyhow without regard to plan, 
and stifling the city. While I was there, the new Book-Cadillae 
hotel opened its doors, its advertised claim to merit being that 
it is the highest hotel in the world. The motor industry has 
been depressed for some months, there having been over-ptv- 
duction during the early part of the year, and most of the 
factories were working short time. Now, however, things at 
brisker, more men are being taken on and night shifts worked. 
The output of Ford cars this year is about 1,800,000, and the 
younger Ford has stated that 1925 may well prove a record 
breaker. Fords have again been reduced in price ; a runabo 
seating two, now costs only $260 (£52) and the ordinary touring 
car $290 (£60). 

* * * 

We have our Channel Islands to which harassed investors 
may retire in order to retain the protection of the strong am 
of Britain without having to pay for it like the rest of the nation, 
but the governing authority of those isles has not, so far as | 
know, openly advertised this as an attraction. The following 
advertisement is however appearing in the American papers: 

FRIENDLY FLORIDA. 
NO INCOME TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX. 

The following amendment to the Constitution of Florida 0 
adopted at the general election Nov. 4th, 1924: 

“No Tax upon inheritance or upon Income of residents 
citizens of this state shall be levied by the State of Florida, or undet 
its authority, and there shall be exempt from taxation to the 
of a family residing in this state, household goods and 
effects to the value of five hundred ($500) dollars.” 

THERE 1s PracticaLty No Tax ON INTANGIBLE PROPERTY B 
Fioripa. In addition to offering a place of residence free from 
the burdens of state income and inheritance taxes, Florida oftes 


the best state in the Union in which to live and live long. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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The key to Physical and Mental Energy is 


ARS VIVENDI PRACTICE 


which differs from ordinary Physical Culture as well as from 
Mental and Spiritual Healing, or Suggestion. It strikes a new 
note in human life by introducing a New Principle—discovery 
of the part played in Respiration by the Cranial Sinuses or 
Air-Chambers. 

Breathing becomes copious and easy, the Voice full and 
resonant, and the Mind keen, alert and able to concentrate for 
a long time without headache or fatigue. 


THE ARS VIVENDI WALK 


js unique—the step becoming light, buoyant, and exhilarating. 
The downward pressure on Spine, Internal Organs, and Feet, 
which is detrimental to health, and from the effects of which 
most persons suffer, is automatically relieved. Daily practice 
develops the figure and ensures grace of carriage and freedom 
of movement. 

Special Manipulative Treatment is given for Nose, Throat, 
Chest, Spine and Nerve Affections in Children and Adults. The 

H effect upon the Development of Children is very striking, 
Mentally as well as Physically. 

The Seventh Edition of “Ars Vivendi” (7/6 net), of 
Booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationer’s Hall 
Court, E.C. 4. 

For Consultation or Book direct, address Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovet, 94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 

















SECURITY AGAINST WAR 


A narrative of the 


ADVENTURES OF PEACE AND JUSTICE 


In Persia, the Burgenland, the Polish-Russian War, Albania, 


Corfu, Vilna, Memel, Fiume, the Ruhr, Turkey, Teschen, 
Eastern Galicia, Upper Silesia, the Aaland Islands, Armenia, 
Poland, Roumania, Thrace and Macedonia, Irak, Peru, Chile 


and Bolivia, Georgia, the Saar, Danzig, and on the frontiers and 
waterways of Europe. 


EXPERIENCES OF ARBITRATION 


At the Permanent Court of International Justice, at the Hague 
Organization, at Geneva, at Paris, at London, and wherever 
tribunals sit. 


FATE OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


Through reduction of armaments, compulsory arbitration, 
military alliances, mutual assistance and outlawry of war. 


By 


FRANCES KELLOR and ANTONIA HATVANY 


(Collaborator). 


In two vols. Price $6 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 
London and New York. 






















“Facts are stubborn things ” 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 












FOR SALE AND TO LET 


URREY HILLS.—Beautiful situation and climate. 

hour. Freehold £1,350, small house and $ acre land. 3 bed, bath and 

2 large sitting rooms. Decoration to purchaser's taste. Garage.—Box 42, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





London, 





Sy adel HILLS—Beautiful situation and climate. London 
Us: 2 rooms (with Offices, etc.), week-end bungalow and 3} acre. Free- 


300.—Box 43, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
london, W.C.2. 


0 LET UNFURNISHED—Small detached Cottage: 6 rooms 
and bathroom, constant hot water, telephone, } acre garden (rough), out- 
buildings. Between Haslemere and Petersfield, 2 miles station, 1 village, 50 

london. Lease {55 per annum, tenant doing any repairs.—-Box 44, NEW STATES- 
MN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WO ROOMS, with board, offered to worker in some intellectual 
occupation. London house with rural view. 45s.—Box 41, New STATEs- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe NEw STATESMAN, 


including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Certified Net Sales, 11,562 


' General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 


inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

















a communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
Rw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 






































THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK 


1925 


AUTHORITATIVE COMPREHENSIVE 
23 33 INDISPENSABLE 33 38 
to all readers wanting 350 ges of the latest Facts and 


Figures relating to Industrial Organisation, Co-operation, Trade 
Unionism—National and International—etc. 


Cloth covers 3s. (post free 3s. 6d.) 
Paper covers 2s. (post free 2s. 5d.) 


CO-OPERATIVE PRESS AGENCY, 
118 Corporation Street, Manchester, 


or through any Bookseller or Co-operative Society. 
































HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS 
By an Editor. 

Booklet sent free to all who wish to increase income by congenial 
method. Tells how average men and women can earn money by 
journalism or story-writing. Reveals great opportunities and discloses 
the best and least expensive method of training. 


THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A.14, 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MALL NURSERY CLASS for children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
9.30 to 12.30, at 16 Gordon Street, W.C.1.—Particulars from Miss G. Lewis, 
16 Gordon Street, W.C. 1. 


C*saiae UES of Second-hand Books required by Colonel Solomon, 
49 Campden House Road, London, W. 8. 











Vy oman (34) wishes work with vegetarians near London as 
Secretary ; also poultry or making soft cheeses. Good at figures, drive 
car.—P., 34, Treen Avenue, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 





O AUTHORS and others: Dictaphone (dictating instrument) 
for clockwork, only discarded because electricity now available; {17 108.— 
HAROLD Hoop, Nunthorpe. 


O BECOME accustomed to Public Speaking. An Association of 
senior Professional and Business Men meets one hour weekly for practice.— 
Write, SECRETARY, 24 Barnard Road, London, S.W. 11. 


| he ~ Printing is GOOD 
Hood’s s ise in Illustrated Booklets. Quotations, Specimens, 
gestions free.—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
for free estimate.—I,oNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
*Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also made. 


EAL HARRIS.—LE£EwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns them 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up.—Mr. 
KINGSLEY, 3 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 6905. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS 









N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Accompanied. First class only. 

February 17th.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 35 days. 

February.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. 

All details from 159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LonpDoN, S.E. 109. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S wy = yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Lp. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


"T BACKBRAY HOTEL, opposite ~ British Museum, Great 








London, W.C.1. Large and well ted pompenenan 
Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, porte amg night 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance f 8s. 6d. t tariff 
en application. Telegrams : Thackeray, Loadou™ Tele ‘7. £230, 





seo CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, = pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently ecorated and 


beautifully t Eonisked on the b of a giuate house. Gas fires and telephones in 
all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} eas (double), inclusive. Telephone : 


Paddington 8083. 


My Seeees OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a poe furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overloo st the river. Dining-room, with 

Separate tables. Comfortable club-like Si i. fires in bedrooms, constant hot 

water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive te MANAGERS, 99 Grosvenor Road, 

Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


H gE HOUSE, 37 8 and 39 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, 

the best-known Vegetarian Guest Houses in Great 

Britain ; four acres charm harming grounds; 12 mins. Piccadilly Circus. Moderate 

terms. Illustrated Tariff from Manageress, VEGETARIAN GUEST Housgs, LtD., 
as above. Tele.: Padd. 6136. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jovineien 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality 
Central.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra. 


CS py ag WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House, 
gat. comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
mate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


LITERARY 


A Uimose should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, ——  ~ 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. tablished 189 


OOKS.—Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38., 


—— * dette Uement of irdand,, ry, “fs ioe jou aaltt's ® Liber liber. Amoris, with 


























intro. by Le Gallienne, 18 Yet — Sex and Societ: ; Hannay’s Sex 
ttre, By Le Gallen, > Aplta Behn’s Novels, best! it. 1915, § vol, 
3 38.5 Sir Walter Besant’s lon, complete in t o large handsome v: _ 
~¥-t-b-y -e Man Building of pftcin and the Bal 

obinson’s Old Naval bo a) 


= ag masa, See 
ae Sree th 24 colout iad iin he a cane 2 seine ry 

novels, J: id St. Paul’s, etc., rz vols., 
Decamer: Jr celoteen om. 3 Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by ine Artist, 18s. “a 
New Letters and Memorials of ane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d. ; Holbrook Jack- 
son’s rst Edit. Romance and oat: Igtt, Great English Novelists, 1908, 123. 6d. 
Pollard, Secr of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Punch First 100 vols. 
Wilde, The and 


Sound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128. ; = illustrated 
decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, p— Sang A Beardsley, 
ie, Sebastian 


158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar 
Melmoth, 1904, 258. ; Gocat Wilds, An Ideal Hew » tare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 10s. ; 

Wilde, Poems, 1 3 218. ; Max Beerbohm’s * Rossetti and His cle, 1922 
1st Edit., 25s. ; 8 The Dream, copy, 353. If you want a book 
have ve failed to find it elsewhere, try me. am the most expert book finder extant. 
BOOKS WANT ; 


; to, $ 
Horse.— BAKER'S GREAT booxsHopP, John Bright Street, ‘Bi 


OOK BARGAINS. ee of National Biography, with 
Su plements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
Balzac’s Novels in nglish, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; — Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., £7; Cameron Etchings, Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vo “a "illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


















ee, 
HE NEW SCHOOL, 40 Lei Court Road, Streatham 
8.W. 16. Co-education aay achoc, with accommodation for bond 
be conducted on SS - of Dr. School 
subjects will be taught, as arts and oie and Eurhythmy. Boys and girly 
received from the age of five (auting the first year only under thirteen) and and educate 
up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 

















C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ay 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as indi dividuals ay 






: as members of eral community. Independent study. attention 
to health and ph development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Wa 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK. 











HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


’ 

MALTMAN ’S GREEN, GERRARD S CROS 

La Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, College, nt een 

tress of the Huddersfield bn School. The aim o' 

develop ro yo intellect and heal 4 growth of the child. toe th ay, geld 
community ; to , to increase resource and 
a work. The girls will be —. -— for the Universities, the Metra 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or = Fees, inclusive of Burk 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 = see 0 Gerrard’s Cross is 300 
- level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 
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SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Vy sone HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarden 






Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of ap 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most mos 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, My 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDDG 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Ne 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if requind- 

Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Ems, 
L.R.A.M. 


; i 4 - GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missendea, 
ucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘ a 
Ideals in — — Individual time-tables. Pr 

Matriculation or Responsi aptitude is shown. Special attention to iat 

French, Arts, Srctte” Dab Daleese Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Dam 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for ys and Gis 

from 3 to 9 eat pals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. Manvms, 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School fx 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natu 


individual development. No day pu 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. GRANT KING. 






































A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere qs, 













TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lar 
¥ 3 downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : SS, Students are traist 











in this College to become Teachers of Gymnas of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on tk 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, & 
Fees {£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBER6 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(Founded in 1885.) 



































Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Cambridge Med. & Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Physical Tesi 
Colleges. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres, and has accommodation fot 
resident women students. 
The course of t covers tren yeam, end fo boned wee Line's Pee, 
Ana! 


The curricul: inclu: tom ysiology, H 
of Gpunnsiiee end Principles ot Education. ucational an | ‘e 











Schools and in local Secondary and Elementary 4 
For prospectus, etc., application should be made to the Principal's Secretary, 
e ’ 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ene oaeey ! and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every c f meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and sometly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham P fton, Bristol. 











UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 





YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices on 
application.—S. K. READ, 34, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 









COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. HOUSE. 

) ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School : Cole onto Gases 
tJ Wr. Ogston. For Men. Gosretany, eS choos 

ply Send ~ Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princes 
Miss LAWRENCE. ——e 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRA 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


London), Bt 
E48 LONDON COLLEGE (University of . 


















































UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE AND students 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR —— 
10 Great 
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